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Imperfectly-adapted Spectacles are the cause of many cases of Blindness 
MR. FREDERICK HESLOP, M.B.O.A., 


THE RECOGNIZED CATHOLIC OCULIST OPTICIAN, 


riner ly tached to the Reyal Eye Infirmary, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


vendanneas ADAPTS His IMPROVED spacieeinn. 


So, Fore Street, earner E.C. 
’ the necessary spectacles supplied, at llowing inclusive charges :—7s. 6d., 
10s 6d. ‘158 per pair. Attenda laily, 9.15 to 6.45 urdays, till 4. 
Vindly refer to Advertisement, page 142, ‘Catholte Direc pitty 1897. 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO SUPERIORS OF RELIGIOUS HOUSES AND COLLEGES. 
DERICK H&SLOP visits the above, by appoi inywhere within a twenty mile 
P.O mn payment of second cla at n addition to the price of the 


nsuitaui 


Beyond twenty mil visit. 





PRIME FISH! LIVE FISH !! 


If you require GOOD Fish, the best the Sea produces, direct from our own Ships, send to 


W. M. STAPLES & SON, 


Who are supplying good wholesome Fresh Fish, prepared ready for cooking, 8ARRIACE 
PAID, and guarantee to deliver at your door a few hours after receipt of order. You will 
find our prices fully 3Q per cent. cheaper, and the quality infinitely better than that of a 
Fishmonger’s Shop. We deal direct with the public, without the Fish passing through 
any second person’s hands 
BASSBS AS F 
7-lbs. 2/-, 10-lbs. 2/6, 13-lbs. 3/-, 15-lbs. 3/6, 20-lbs. and 2 dozen 
Oysters, 5- Best Hippers and Bloaters, 2/99 per box. 


Best “<i SP Haddocks, 4/- per stone 


Price List of Prime Fish on application, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Address all Letters in full W. M. STAPLES & SON, Fish Docks, Grimsby. 
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Daily Duties: An Instruction for Novices. 6d. net, by post 7d. 
Meditation: An Instruction for Novices. 6d. net, by post 7d. 
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“Tiberal” Cathohcism. 


A RECENT writer of repute, himself a Catholic, speaks inci- 
dentally in the preface to a work which he is introducing to the 
public, of “the more modern Catholicism which is ready to 
make part with the world.” The expression is one calculated 
to give us pause and to make us ask if such a tendency is in 
any degree characteristic of modern Catholicism ; and, if it be, 
whether it is a tendency to trust or to distrust. We do not, of 
course, speak of that tendency to worldliness on the part of the 
faithful individually which always must prevail while the Church 
is still militant ; but of a conscious and outspoken disposition on 
the part of Catholic thinkers to come to terms with the civili- 
zation in which we are placed; to justify many of its hitherto 
repudiated judgments ; to bridge over as far as possible the gulf 
which so far has been treated as impassable. 

There is no more pressing problem just now than the precise 
relation of Catholic Christianity to the cause of civilization and 
progress. Our adversaries accuse us, not unnaturally, of teaching 
men to neglect the temporal interests of this world for the sake 
of the eternal interests of the next; of being the enemies of 
modern advancement in every form, if not by aggressive oppo- 
sition, at least by a studied silence and indifference. Doubtless 
the charge would not have been ungrounded in the days when 
men were so possessed with a conviction of Christ's immediate 
advent as to esteem all labour bestowed on this world as lost; 
and in so far as a like apprehension may have prevailed from 
time to time in the later history of the Church, the accusation 
may have received some further justification. On the other 
hand, it is not uncommon to find many advocates of Christianity 
—not only outside, but also inside the Catholic Church— 
somewhat over-anxious to repudiate what seems to them an 
excessively “other-world” view of the Gospel and its aims, 
and to demonstrate as far as possible that the interests of 
Christianity truly understood and those of modern industrial 
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progress are in every respect identical. For example, the 
Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A., in a tract called Chreéstéan Socialism, 
says: 

Very often when we go into church we find the congregation singing 
some hymn which expresses the utmost weariness of life, and the 
keenest desire to die and to pass to the “better land.” Stout old 
gentlemen and smart young women sing it lustily ; and we know that 
they are singing a lie; for if they were told that they were to die 
to-morrow, they would not find it at all “weary waiting here.” This is 
an instance of the heresy of modern popular religion. Christ taught 
exactly the opposite. The vast majority of His miracles restored men 
to health and life, and enabled them to go back to their work, and to 
enjoy the measure of life that God allots to mankind. Death in old 
age, when a man’s work is done, is not a sad thing ; but death in youth 
or in the prime of life is piteous, horrible, abnormal; and so are 
sickness and deformity. Christ, then, devoted a large portion of His 
time to fighting against disease and premature death; and He wept 
when a friend had been carried off in his prime. . . . But further we 
learn from the “signs” of Christ, not only to save life and health, but to 
increase its comfort, as He did at the feeding of the multitudes—and its 
merriment, as He did at the Cana marriage. 

However this writer may keep verbally within the pale of 
orthodoxy, it is hard to resist the impression that, to his mind 
the main purpose of Christ’s mission was the temporal happiness 
of humanity, secured and in some way complemented by the 
promise of everlasting reward, for good citizens. It is “heresy,” 
he thinks, to feel weary waiting here, to long to “be dissolved 
and to be with Christ” in a “better land.” Christ, he says, 
taught “exactly the opposite,” namely, that health and life and 
productive industry were the great ends; that to die young, or 
to be sick or deformed, was “piteous, horrible, abnormal ;” 
that this was the real significance of His miracles or signs— 
sanitation, comfort, merriment, immunity from disease and 
premature death. His sorrow for Lazarus was that His friend 
had missed the best pleasures of life by being cut off in his 
prime. The “good news” was not that poverty, sickness, 
sorrow, persecution, temptation, death, though for the most 
part inevitable, had a bright side and might be turned to gold 
when touched with the Cross; but that they were to be no 
more, that the former things were to pass away ; that earth was 
to be turned into a “better land” by the force of industrial 
progress, the fairest flower of the Gospel. 


2 Clarion Pamphlet, No. 19. 
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However crude and offensive in point of style, however 
lamentably dead to the very first principles of the religion of 
the Cross, this writer is in substantial agreement with numbers 
of well-meaning persons, both lay and clerical, who are anxious 
by all means to pare Christianity down to something that will 
fit in with the popular notions of progress, and to gain it a new 
lease of life by proving its serviceableness to social and _ political 
ends. Nor herein do they deviate in any respect from that 
Erastian view of Christianity according to which the Church 
exists only for the moralizing of the State and for enforcing 
obedience to social law by means of supernatural sanctions 
which control those details of personal conduct that are beyond 
the reach of State-sanctions. 

Visitors to St. Margarct’s, Westminster, or to St. Savioutr’s, 
Southwark, cannot fail to be struck, in examining the windows, 
by the substitution of the inventor, the discoverer, the dramatist, 
for the saints, martyrs, virgins, and confessors whom the 
Catholic Church “delighted to honour” and to propose for the 
emulation of the faithful. Social utility, in the narrow sense of 
ministration to public prosperity, comfort, and amusement, is 
naturally the title to canonization in an Erastian establishment. 

It is habitual with the upholders of this style of neo- 
Christianity (who, even if they be opponents of an established 
Church, accept its principle in subordinating religion to 
sociology, and making utility the criterion of doctrine and 
discipline) to lay emphasis on the temporal ministrations of 
Christ and His Apostles; on the rewards assigned in the 
Parable of the Last Judgment to the corporal works of mercy ; 
on all other indications (and they are many) that Christ came 
for the redemption of the body. They also insist truly that, 
however first-hand almsgiving may in certain ways react bene- 
ficially on the giver, yet a wide-seeing, collective, organized 
charity, which looks to removing the causes and conditions of 
suffering, is imperatively demanded by Christian principles. 
Christians should be to the fore in all such public undertakings, 
in the founding of hospitals and like institutions, in the opening 
of parks and pleasure-grounds, in the extension of useful 
knowledge, in sanitation of the dwellings of the poor, in the 
providirg of work for all, in the prevention of cruelty, injustice, 
oppression; all ministering to all, as well as cach to each. 
Chris‘tian'ty, they say, is the only religion that can supply and 
kcep alive that altruism of which it is the creator, and by which 
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alone the fatal consequences of a selfish socialism or a selfish 
individualism can be averted. 

The practical outcome of this view of the Church’s aim and 
destiny is a vigorous effort on the part of such thinkers to 
throw themselves heart and soul into what they call the cause of 
progress and advance ; to show by every exhibition of sympathy 
and co-operation that they regard the interests of Christianity 
and of the present European civilization as identical ; that they 
will by no means admit an inevitable and hopeless antagonism 
between the two movements. There is, they must admit, an 
antithesis between Christianity and worldliness or the world ; 
yet the world is not the State or secular society, but a certain 
tendency prevalent to all men, which it is the effect of truc 
Christian civilization to counteract, transforming the kingdoms 
of this world into the kingdoms of God and of His Christ. 
Whence, they ask, are these cries against social injustices, 
inequalities, uncharities, whence the response they awaken in 
the public mind, if not from the Christian spirit with which 
modern civilization is impregnated?  Jrotherhood, society, 
collectivism, the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
altruism, humanitarianism, the emancipation of women, the 
dignity of labour, are not all these potent, energetic ideas drawn 
from the Gospel? Or if collectivism be a fallacy, yet does not 
individualism need to be tempered by a certain charity and 
mercy which can only be kept alive by the religion of Christ ? 
In a word, progressive civilization(ze., European as opposed to 
Asiatic) owes its origin and its vital principles to Christianity : 
therefore let it look to itself lest, in rejecting Christianity, it 
unwittingly open its own veins. Social and political measures 
which tend to lessen sin and suffering, to liberate and elevate 
the down-trodden masses, are not merely expedient and just, 
as they would be even in a pagan State, but are imperative 
duties on the part of a Christian people. It is because Christian 
principles are ignored in economics and politics that such evils 
exist. 

Now, it would be as dangerous as untruc to reject this view 
indiscriminately ; to assert that the causes of Christ and of 
civilization are hostile for even unconnected; or to acquiesce, 
without a certain protest, in the proposition that the business of 
this country could not be transacted on Gospel principles for 
one day without irreparable disaster. It was the heresy of 
Luther to assert such a hopeless distortion of our nature through 
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the Fall as to render every output of that nature necessarily 
corrupt and hostile to the interests of grace; to look on the 
Church and the world, on the eternal and the temporal, on the 
spirit and the flesh as antagonistic, not merely de facto, but of 
necessity. But Catholic Christianity, while acknowledging a 
de facto antagonism, denies its right of existence altogether, and 
strives by every possible means to destroy it. Its quarrel is not 
with civilization in general, nor with the ideal civilization, but 
with the counterfeit, with that which claims to be civilization 
and is not; nor indeed does it war indiscriminately with the 
world in this matter, but only with those principles which are 
embodied in the abstract idea of “worldliness” and are really 
hostile to the world’s best interests. 

We must maintain stoutly with regard to society and the 
State, what we hold with regard to the individual, namely, that 
faith perfects science, that grace complements nature; that its 
office is, not to destroy, but to fulfil. By this, it is not main- 
tained that even the fullest practical and speculative mastery of 
the Christian faith will satisfy all the intellectual and bodily 
needs of the individual, so as to secure the perfect development 
of all that is best in him. No one can pretend that heroic 
sanctity involyes the highest mental culture, still less does it 
eminence in business qualities, or in the usual 

wail 


demand _pre- 
f what is called a successful or pleasurable career. 


1 
conditions ¢ l 
Where these or similar temporal gifts are present, there religion 
crowns them, by controlling them and directing them to a high 
end; by giving them a definite and worthy scope. Also it 
must be allowed that all these things which are “added” to the 
one thing needful, are secondary and absolutely dispensable; that 
the “religious faculty” being that which is highest among our 
rational faculties, its perfection should be secured, if necessary, 
at the cost of everything else. For, after all, the most brilliant 
gifts and graces directed to no definite end cannot save life from 
being frivolous, mean, and contempfible; whereas the most 
insignificant lot directed to a spiritual end or an eternal cause, 
wins a dignity worthy of all that is best in us. 

Still religion, or sanctity, though absolutely independent, is 
by no means indifferent to these “additions.” Its influence over 
our temporal interests is often directive and positive, insomuch 
as it sees “we have need of these things,” and bids us secure them 
as conditions sometimes favourable to higher interests ; often 
it is permissive or negative in so far as it allows much 
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which it does not enjoin, exercising as it were a mere velo 
where a point is reached beyond which higher good is perilled. 
It will encourage and foster the fullest and healthiest develop- 
ment of the intellect, the raising and purifying of the higher 
zsthetic tastes, the strengthening restraint of all the natural 
and social affections, the taming and utilizing of the passions ; 
it will make a man hardy, simple, courageous, industrious, 
temperate, chaste, in every way virtuous—for all these con- 
ditions favour and promote his highest spiritual well-being. 
It will forbid and exclude all that is directly contrary to 
these advantageous conditions; all irregular concentration 
on lower good to the prejudice of higher; all that intense 
pre-occupation about food and clothing, enjoyment and excite- 
ment, which so characterizes the animal-minded civilization of 
our day, and which is the root of the lowest and most agegres- 
sive form of selfishness, as well the enemy of that orderly 
and proportionate unfolding of our capacities which makes the 
lower serve and wait on the higher. In other words, though 
civilization is not the direct aim of Christianity, yet it is its 
indirect effect, given due conditions; it is the natural environ- 
ment which Christianity desiderates for itself and strives to 
secure. 

But not every or any form of culture can be regarded as 
such; for there is false and true, apparent and real. Non- 
Christian civilization can produce a type, in many features 
admirable and akin to the Christian ideal of culture, but not in 
all ; and in some wholly opposite. If, however, we speak of true 
culture in the individual, we must affirm that its interests and 
those of religion are largely identical, in no way antagonistic. 
Both alike require that a sense of duty, a reverence for truth 
and right, should be the governing principle of life; and that 
death should be preferred to merited dishonour. They agree in 
their conception of perfect manhood, of man at his best. But if 
we speak of some pseudo-culture, there must necessarily be a 
conflict with religion. One who thinks that life is given to him 
chiefly for rude animal enjoyment, or for business, or for social 
pleasures, or even for literary and artistic self-indulgence, may 
well regard the claims of religion as hostile, unless he can 
fabricate a sort of “muscular Christianity” for himself, or take 
a page from Mr. Dearmer’s tract. 

Now there seems no reason why we should not treat the 
relation of the Church to modern progress and civilization as in 
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nearly every way parallel to that which obtains between grace 
and nature in the individual. 

The Church has her own ideal of civilization, which she 
holds to be the true one, and which she tends indirectly to 
realize. The world also has its own ideal, which in every age 
and country is to some greater or lesser extent incompatible 
with the former. Hence, unless the Church is passive and 
allows herself to be carried away captive, a conflict there always 
has been and always must be, not between the Church and 
civilization, but between the true and the false civilization. To 
require, on the one hand, that the Church should throw herself 
heartily and indiscriminately, with blind trust and confidence, 
into the stream of modern progressive ideas, is the extravagance 
towards which a soz-désant “ Liberal” school of Catholics gravi- 
tates in virtue of its principles, or the haziness of its principles. 
On the other hand, there is the no less reprehensible extra- 
vagance of an indiscriminate condemnation of the modern 
movement, which fails to recognize it as a mixed product, as 
the resultant of a conflict between hostile principles, of which 
some are altogether Christian, whether deriving through the 
light of conscience or the teaching of the Catholic Church. The 
Church may neither identify herself with “ progress” nor isolate 
herself from it. Her attitude must always be the difficult and 
uncomfortable one of partial agreement and partial dissent. 
Indeed, it is altogether similar to that which faith must main- 
tain with regard to the advance of science and knowledge. The 
soi-disant “Liberal” is all agog for embracing the very latest 
results of science and history, and would see the Church decked 
out in the newest fashions of the day and chattering the shib- 
boleths of the passing hour. He would have her “smart” and 
“up to date,” and thus wipe away for ever her eternal reproach 
of lagging behind the times. But in truth we must not shrink 
from the paradox that contemporary science and history is 
always wrong; not wholly wrong, nor void of all grounds for 
priding itself on advance; but mingling so much extravagance 
and excess with its reason, so much dross with its gold, as to 
make it invariably safe to hold back and wait. It is truth “in 
solution,” but not attainable apart and in its purity till it has 
long ceased to be a theme of discussion and excitement. Then 
it is that the Church will quietly adopt and assimilate what no 
longer admits of controversy. There is an antagonism between 
faith and false science or the extravagances of true science ; and 
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in like manner, between the Church and false progress or the 
excesses and errors of a progress which mingles good and evil. 
Hence, an antagonism nearly always between the Church and 
the fashion of the day. Her very offices of moulding, leavening, 
ly a certain resistance to be over- 


checking, correcting, all impl} 
come, not without conflict. 
This, however, is what the “ Liberal” will not abide for a 
moment. It is not that his faith in the Church is necessarily 
weak, but that his faith in the world and in modern progress is 
crude and strong. He knows well that the Church must 
eventually give her full sympathy to all that is true and good, 


and being convinced that most of what seems so must be so, 
he is impatient with the suicidal over-caution, the apathy, the 


lethargy of the Catholic body. 


Rightly understood, there is a “ Liberalism” which, combined 
in due proportion with “ Conservatism,” is a necessary ingredient 
in the life of every society, and therefore in that of the Church. 
But the true Liberalism is really for the very few who are capable 
of thinking widely, deeply, and tempcrately ; whereas, for the 
great majority, who form the receptive and conservative element 
of society, and who have neither leisure, ability, nor education, they 
must take their thought ready-made from others. It is when 
Liberalism becomes “ popular,” when it is affected by the half- 
educated, and is made the catch-word for party, that it becomes 
ridiculous, shallow, and irritating to any one who knows the 
patience and labour which must be expended—how often vainly! 
—in the formation of a correct all-round judgment touching 
most questions which the Church has to deal with. 

Conservatism can well be the badge of a party without any 
contradiction in terms, but it is only one here and there—a 
Dante or a Newman —who can be trusted to “liberalize.” 
Indeed, nothing hinders the sane and healthy progressive 
movements of the Church more than the crude extravagances 
of the self-constituted coryphei of advance, who contrive to 
disgust all men of judgment, and to drive their sympathies over 
to the opposite side. No doubt every party is frequently brought 
into disgrace by its camp-followers, who are always its loudest, 
most popular, and most incompetent cxponents; but anything 
like a “ Liberal” movement is tenfold more liable to such a doom. 

What man of taste, not to say, of Catholic instinct, would 
care to associate himsclf, even in his own mind, with those who 


are willing to whittle away everything that is distinctive of 
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Catholicity, for the sake of making peace with and winning the 
good graces of a civilization such as that which now prevails in 


’ 


“progressive” nations, which, whatever good elements it may 
contain, and they are not few, is overtly unbelieving, gross, and 
animal-minded ; which understands “progress” only in the 
sense of the multiplication of comforts and the extension of 
commerce ; which assumes, as a first practical principle, a view 
of life which it is a first principle of the Church to deny ? 

If to be “ Liberal” is to be a utilitarian of the vulgarest 
type ; if it is to havea secret contempt for anything that savours 
of mysticism, or that cannot be rationalized or made “ common- 
sense ;” if it is to declaim against the religious state ; to censure 
the hidden service of contemplative orders as wasted, as some- 
thing better “given to the poor;” if it is to be dead to the 
“liturgical sense,” and to have lost all love and reverence for 
what has come down to us through the ages; if it is to wish to 
see Mass performed by a gentleman in a dress-coat, standing at 
a side-board (alas! no imaginary suggestion), and, no doubt, in 
the very vulgar tongue ; if it means communion after breakfast ; 
if it means a married clergy (that is, a public confession of the 
impossibility of continence); if it means playing fast and loose 
with dogmas which martyrs have died for ; in a word, if it means 
obliging the world to the extent of sawing through the very 
bough that we are sitting on ; if this is to be Liberal and broad, 
then be my soul with the narrow-minded and Iet my last end 
be like his ! 

Taking the words in their literal sense, there is no sane man 
who would not claim to be at once liberal and conservative ; 
but, so far as they are party names, he is a wise man who 
declines to label or brand himself even in his own thought, and 
thereby really to sacrifice his liberty of mind by introducing into 
it an unnecessary bias. 

We are of necessity members of the human family, of the 
Christian and Catholic Church, and as such must in some sense 
wear a party badge and bear our share of the discredit brought 
upon the body by the sentiments and conduct of those with 
whom we are associated. But beyond what duty or greater 
good exacts of us, surely it is wisdom to swear neither by Paul 
nor by Apollos nor by Cephas, but to be a Catholic, unqualified 
even by the glorious but hopelessly perverted title of “Liberal”’— 

Defamed by every charlatan 
And soil’d with all ignoble use. 
3 TYRRELL. 


~ 

















Contributions towards a Life of father Henry 
Garnet, S/. 


—— 


ALTHOUGH in the letter last given Father Garnet speaks of 
himself as having written a treatise of equivocation, he would seem 
to refer to that composed by some once else (perhaps by Francis 
Tresham), which he edited and corrected. Of this the original 
remains to us! with Garnet’s emendations, and it has been 
printed by Mr. Jardine, but of no other work on this subject 
emanating from him can any trace be found. Concerning the 
matter itself with which this treatise deals, much will have to 
be said when we come to speak of Father Garnet’s trial, but, 
meanwhile, some of the alterations which he introduced as 
editor, are of importance for the point with which at present we 
are principally concerned, namely, his attitude as a missionary 
priest in regard of State affairs. It is clear from these emenda- 
tions, that he would allow nothing to be published, though 
he might consider it true, which might seem to countenance 
disobedience to the civil power, excepting only in what was 
strictly matter of religion. 

In the following extracts, the passages here printed in italics 
have been struck out by Father Garnet. 


[From the Zreatise of Lguivocation. | 

But to her Majesty’s more grave officers, . . . although we bear 
them all civil reverence, and acknowledge them as our liege and most 
dread Sovereign her lawful officers, and are ready to obey them in 
anything not contrary to the law of God, ... yet in this case of 
religion, we are by God’s law exempted from all civil magistrates. 
We say that the law which persecuteth Christ’s priests doth persecute 
Christ Himself. . . . And we persuade ourselves that we cannot doubt 
of the injustice of this law, except we would withal doubt of the most 
certain verity of our faith. 

That we may say nothing of the invalidity of those Parliaments wherein 
Sor the most part, in cases of religion, a small number beareth the sway, 


1 Bodleian Library. 
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and with might and terror wrest out unwilling voices from the rest, for 
the establishing of unjust lazws.+ 


So again, speaking of the effects of the penal laws, and the 
manner of their execution, we find as follows :? 


A thing most contrary to the mildness of the common law, by 
which this realm hath so many ages been maintained in all manner of 
felicity, and a ready way to bring in other manners of civil regiment 
never heard of within our realm, with manifest hazard of the subversion 
of the same: for there are no means more forcible to the maintenance of 
any State than those by which it was first erected; and no way more 
ready to the overthrow thereof than the neglecting and breach of their 
ancient customs. 


At this time Father Garnet was at length allowed to make 
his solemn profession, of which mention is made in several of 
his letters. 

Garnet to Parsons, first week of May, 1598. 

Concerning profession, I mean myself to despatch on Monday next 
[May 8th], that being the day I parted last from you. The Saint 
I have ever since acknowledged the protector and patron of my mission. 
Alabaster hath a vocation to the Society;* he is broke out of prison. 


To the fragment of this letter which he has preserved, 
Father C. Grene adds, in a Latin note: “He then expresses 
his desire that the obligation of fasting on Friday® should be 
rescinded for the laity, being retained for priests, or that in 
some other manner something should be done to ease the 
conscience of many amid the great confusion as to days of 
fasting in England.” 


Garnet to some one at Rome, May or June, 1598.8 
The holy Angels have not been wanting in my defence as I trust 
for the greater glory of God ; for starting from Rome on the feast of 
St. Michael in May,‘ I chose that Blessed Spirit, with all his comrades, 
for the special patron of this my mission. Having spent nine years here 
I began to doubt if my guardians intended to protect me any longer, 


1 Jardine’s Edition, p. 53. 2 Lbid. p. 86. 
> Grene, P, 551. 

* Father Garnet was much mistaken in his man. William Alabaster having for 
a short time become a Catholic, reverted to Protestantism and obtained preferment 
in the Established Church. 

5 According to the rule which existed in England till 1777, all Fridays, except 





during Paschal time, were fasting-days, as also the Rogation days. 
® Grene, P. 552. Italian. 
7 The Apparition of St. Michael, May 8th. 
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for it seemed impossible that I should remain unharmed. Here, 
however, am I close to the end of my twelfth year, and having had 
notice for several weeks to prepare myself for my profession, I was 
finally instructed by our Reverend Father [General] to make it as soon 
as possible, and did so accordingly on St. Michael's day itself, as if he 


himself had arranged it. 


In a Latin note Father Grene adds: “The whole of this 
letter deserves to be printed: he narrates his continual perils, 





his distrust of himsclf, and his confidence in God.” 


Gariet to Parsons, May 20, 1598 l 
I wrote to Claude of Henry’s profession, made the 8th of May, and 
I send the papers concerning that. I find every day more and more 





how convenient it were that the laity were dispensed withal to make 
two meals on Fridays and Rogation days: for the most part now-a-days 
of weaklings are endangered thereby, if we must urge them under 
mortal sin to fast. I am very much charged, especially with house- 
keeping, having here a little c el of our own persons, besides 


hospitality to seculars. 


Garnet to Acquaviva, July 15, 1598. ? 


[Father Godfrey Morris, of the Order of St. Francis, has gloriously 





died for the Faith, his happy combat affording consolation and 
1 


encouragement to all who devote themselves to the same holy cause. 


Some particulars of his martyrdom. | 


Garnet to Parsons, September 8, 1598.3 
This day, being the Nativity of our Lady, Richard Blount hath 
made an end of his two years. 


This means that Father R. Blount had finished his novitiate, 
which he had made in England, and taken his first vows. He 
was afterwards Superior of the English Mission of the Society, 
and the first Vice-Provincial and Provincial appointed to govern 
the same. 

Garnet to Parsons, October 21, 1598.4 


One Christopher Blackall of the Temple, a young gentleman of 
seventeen years, of heretical parents and education, and unknown to 
be a Catholic to his best acquaintance, on a moon-shine night this 
last month went with his man and took down a quarter of Frere 
Godfrey Morris, a/vas Buckley, about Lambeth fields, and by chance 





was overtaken by a hue and cry about a robbery, and so the next 





1 Grene, P. 551. 
2 Anglia, ii. 40. Copy 


3 Grene, 
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day carried to the L. Chief Justice, who asked him how he dare 
take down a traitor’s quarter. He said he knew not that he was a 
traitor. ‘‘What! was he not hanged and quartered ?”—“ Yes, for I 
was by and saw it.”—“Is he not then a traitor?”—“ No, for I heard 
your Lordship say that you condemned him not for any treason 
committed, but because he was a priest: and priesthood alone is no 
treason: and therefore I, knowing him in prison, and hearing no evil 


of him, but loving him, was loth the crows should eat him.”—‘“ Ah, 
sirrah! you are then a Papist and reconciled.”—‘ My Lord, I know 
not what you mean by being reconciled, but I am a Catholic.” He 


threatened him with torments: he answered, he had forecast all 
difficulties. He examined him of his father, and knowing him to be 
a hot heretic was more incensed and threatened his father’s displeasure: 
he professed that neither father nor mother nor all the world should 
remove him. So he abideth comforted in prison, in the resolution 
that when all friends fail he will live of the common purse. And thus 
I cease. 
Garnet to Parsons, December 23, 1598." 

I am uncertain whether I shall ever write to you again, the persecu 

tion is so hot, and now but beginning. 
Garnet to Parsons, January 20, 1598-9." 

[Has been sought for and compelled to fly. The old woman 

(Parsons’ mother) is well.] 
To the same, April 21, 1599.” 

The old woman is very well. . . . Her son John hath not his letter 
yet: there is no hope of him, nor ever was ; but I will send it shortly. 

This evidently refers to John Parsons, brother of Robert, an 
Anglican clergyman. 

Gurnet to Parsons, April 28, 1599.4 

{Has, at Father General’s desire, left the house in which he had 

lived for three years : begs to be allowed to return thither. | 


We were ten together on St. Mark’s day, and now Holtby is come. 


To the same, May 2, 1599. 
(‘Thomas ‘Tichborn (a priest) is broke out of prison. More about the 
above-mentioned house and its advantages for purposes of security. ] 
Garnet to Parsons, Nov. 1, 1599." 
(Of ciphers and the means of carrying private matters. ] 


1 Grene, P. 552. 2 Tbid, §§2 6. 3 Jbid. 4 Jlid. 
5 Grene, P. 5524. Father Grene gives no mcre than the alove summar,. 
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Garnet to Parsons, Jan. 14, 1600. 


I am in hand to get out our cousin William Weston ; if it be done, 
it will cost well; his eyes are not well yet, and one he thinketh he 
shall never use. The old woman is very well, and to-morrow we go all 
to her, having long absented ourselves, to see how things passed; we 
find all well and she hath for the most part not wanted a workman 
[priest]. We long for a peace here,” but yet we have no certainty: and 
we hope also that a toleration may be granted, if Christian princes 
abroad will take pity of us to ask it: if not, at the least a peace will 
mitigate much our sorrows, for then we hope all jealousy will be taken 
away of invasion, and God Himself in time will use His most effectual 
sword of His inward vocations and motions for the convenience of our 
country, which is the only thing we seek for... . At Wisbech they 
had all long since five miles liberty with their keeper, a thing worth 
small thanks. . . . The Earl of Essex will recover. . . . On New Year's 
Day were taken in Holborn, Bernard and Leake. . . . Fitzsimons, a 
Jesuit, was taken in Diveling. 


Garnet to Parsons, May 22, 1600.7 


I. Holywood doth much comfort our friends in Wisbech and is of 


exceeding edification in the Gatehouse : there is hope of getting him at 
liberty and sending him into his country. I have divers things of 
IX. Henry’s time for you. Amongst other things I have Bishop Fisher's 
life in English, excellently written. Also, in Latin, the history of 
K. Henry’s revolt, but it is imperfect and goeth no further than the 
death of Q. Catherine, where are divers things which I remember not 
in Sanders; it is excellently done. I have some things of Thomas 
Wodehouse, who was the first priest executed in this Queen’s time. I 
have heard that he sent to Paris to desire to be admitted into the 
Society: it were good you inquired whether any such were admitted ; 
I heard he was. 
Garnet to Parsons, July 7, 1600.° 

I send you the names of Journeymen [Jesuits.] Barkwork and 

Filcock are taken, and so is Bernard again. 


Garnet to Parsons, August 16, 1600.° 


I wrote unto you of Bensteed, a/as Hunt, and Spratt, executed at 
Lincoln these Assizes. We hear by discourse that Judge Glanvill, who 
most maliciously against law made them be found guilty, is dead, and 
as they say he broke his neck with falling off his horse. I shall know 

1 Grene, 7. 546. 

> With Spain. 

* Essex having been committed to ‘ free custody ” for disobedience to the Queen’s 


commands, fell into a sickness (Dec. 1599), which at one time threatened to be 
mortal. 
4 Tbid. > Grene, 2. 564. 
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more certainly before I make up my letter. [Added in margin. This is 
true. He made a feast at his house, and went to bring his guests on 
the way, and had a horse led by, on which getting up to ease himself 
his man by chance pitched him over instead of helping.] Roger will 
send you the whole history of the two martyrs. At the Assizes in 
Lancashire have been executed two others, Thwing and Nutter. You 
have heard that Bensteed broke from Wisbech: I gave him succour 
both before and after, and sent him into Lincolnshire about the 
beginning of May, to be placed there: but he hath found a better 
place. He was our very friend... . Ingleby, come from Joseph's 
[z.e., Cresswell’s] house, proveth a spy, and as it is feared to be too true 
betrayed, and now seeketh to undermine Filcock and Barkworth. 


At this period it was evident that the long reign of Queen 
Elizabeth was drawing to its close, and it became a matter 
of urgency to determine what practical steps should be taken 
upon her demise. The Catholic party, that portion especially 
which, dwelling abroad, had no personal experience of the 
temper of the English people, clung steadfastly to the hope that 
when the throne should become vacant it might be possible 
to secure the election of a Sovereign either actually a Catholic, 
or at least willing to guarantee full liberty of conscience to his 
Catholic subjects, and if this could be secured it was confidently 
anticipated that the Catholic faith would speedily become once 
more the religion of the entire nation. Instructions were accord- 
ingly sent from Rome to the Nuncio in Flanders,' indicating the 
measures which should be adopted in view of the approaching 
crisis.2, He was to communicate at once with the archpriest and 
his assistants, as also with the Superior of the Jesuits in 
England—namely, Garnet—urging them to direct their efforts 
more strenuously than ever to the spread of the faith, as on 
this alone could the hope of better things depend. It should 
especially be their care to secure the conversion of members of 
the nobility and other persons of influence, by whose means the 
desired election might be brought about. Above all, it was 
necessary that the whole body of Catholics, and more particu- 
larly the clergy, should be in absolute accord, to secure which 
the Nuncio was to use all his influence, doing all in his power 
to support the authority of the archpriest and his assistants. It 
was hoped that none amongst the Catholics would prove refrac- 


' The draft of these instructions, in Father Parsons’ hand, is in Stonyhurst 
Anglia, ii. 62. Latin. 
* Printed in full by Tierney, iii. Ixxi. 
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tory, but if any should threaten to mar the needful unity, they 
were to be persuaded by all possible means to submit them- 
selves, and should it prove necessary were to be visited with 
ecclesiastical censures. 

It was doubtless about the same time that Father Garnet 
received the two celebrated Breves from Rome, which were 
afterwards so vehemently urged against him.! Of these one 
was addressed to the clergy, the other to the laity, the purport 
of both being the same, namely, to enjoin united action, and to 
prescribe that “whenever that unhappy woman should depart 
this life,” all efforts should be made to secure a suitable 
successor, who after the manner of former monarchs would 
favour the Catholic cause, to the exclusion of others, whatever 
might be their claims on the score of blood. 

It is not to my present purpose to investigate the secret 
history of this episode, nor to examine the conduct of any of 
those whom it concerns, excepting only Father Garnet. It has 
already been intimated that those who watched English affairs 
from afar took a more sanguine view of the situation than 
did those others whose lot was cast in England itself. The 
latter, so far as we have the means of judging, keenly sensible 





of the political impotence to which they had been reduced, 
made no preparations for an effort the hopelessness of which 
they realized, and awaited with passive resignation whatever 
fortune might have in store for them. Such at least appears to 
have been Father Garnet’s attitude, whose conspicuous position 
makes his conduct particularly important. The Breves entrusted 
to him he never promulgated, but “kept them very close,” 
although he acknowledged that he showed them to one or two 
persons, amongst whom were Catesby and Thomas Winter. 
On the Queen’s death and the unopposed accession of King 
James, he burnt them. As will be seen, no trace of their 
influence is to be found in his correspondence. 


Garnet to Parsons, Oct. 22, 1600." 


A good yeoman lately died who has given us his land, some £30 
a year, after his wife’s death. Another, long since dead, hath made us 


1 In his examination of March 13, 1605-6 (Dow. James J. xix. 42), Garnet said 
that he received the Breves ‘‘a year, I think, before [the Queen’s] death.” On the 
26th of the same month he corrected this statement: ‘‘The date of the Breves 
concerning succession I find now to be more ancient than before I thought.” (/dcd. 87.) 
He was inclined to place it before the fall of Essex, which occurred in February, 
1600-1. * Grene, P. §36. 
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his heirs after the death of one person, and that will go near to maintain 
a pretty College ; so that in time I hope this Mission will shift, only for 
a while we shall need extraordinary helps. Another was with me lately 
and maketh to us £20 yearly for ever. Other temporal pensions we 
have which arrive to a good sum, if it will continue by reason of the 
troubles of the time and uncertain state of Catholics. 


Garnet to Parsons, Oct. 22, 1600.3 


3esides Cornford,? now received, I have had eight more with me this 
day for renovation. I cannot keep them away, but they will flock to 
such feasts: all are much comforted. 


Besides temporal cares and the spiritual direction of the 
subjects committed to his charge, Father Garnet was frequently 
called upon to exercise his judgment in regard of priests who, 
like Cornforth, just mentioned, offered themselves as candidates 
for the Society. About this time he wrote of such a postulant :* 
“The party behaveth himself well, but is naturally hot, where- 
fore it does not seem advisable to receive him here, but to send 
him elsewhere.” 


Garnet to Parsons, March 21, 1600-1.4 


All the Puritans cry out of the ghostly father of my Ld. Essex, who 
either revealed or made him reveal his own confession, whereby infinite 
are detected. Upon scruple of conscience he sent for the Council and 
said he was informed that he was bound to detect all, and so he did. 
They say, if a Popish priest had done so, his tongue would have been 
pulled out and he hanged. 


Garnet to Parsons, June 2, 1601." 


[Of frequenting Anglican Churches. | 

Of the other point of schism, I wrote a discourse of it, upon neces- 
sity to answer objections. I would be glad the crime were not so 
heinous as it is in my conceit; yet this is certain that this Clement 
[Pope Clement VIII.] hath expressly defined it to be ex sua natura 
malum, and I have Cardinal Allen’s to show thereof. That it is exterior 
heresy I never heard any deny: many have said it,—as in Portugal at 
my first coming, anno 1575, it was consulted, and at Compostella resolved 
by the Archbishop and two Fathers of Ours then there, and Suarez 
hath it in his dictates (I would you would send me my writings), and 
Mutio Angeli, who knew our case: and to me it seemeth evident that 
to be at heretics’ service is as well external heresy as it is external 


1 Grene, P. 554 4. 

? Father Thomas Cornforth, having come on the English Mission in 1599, was 
admitted into the Society in the following year by Father Garnet. See Foley’s 
Records, iv. p. 583. 

5 Grene, P. 547. 4 Anglia, iii. 7. 5 Grene, P. 553. 
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idolatry to be present at the sacrifice of idols. But be it as it will, I 
think that no man will now stir in this question. As for schism, the 
matter is more doubtful ;! yet I think that out of the holy Fathers we 
may gather that such as went to the Donatists’ or Arians’ congregations 
were accounted schismatics, although they went to the true Sacrifice of 
the Church, and I always thought you were of this mind. Besides the 
treatise of schism (which was written with great ne ecessit) ), I wrote a 
book of collections out of holy Fathers, intituled, of Christian Renun 
ciation, which I was forced to do, against mabieite and husbands who 
li 


d good. ‘To 


+ 


too much pressed theirs to go to church; and I hope it « 
this I adjoined a short confutation of such as maintained it was lawful 
to go to the church with protestation upon a new occasion. ‘There is 
also a definition of Clement and a reply against some which by Card. 
Allen’s letter thought to maintain that it was only a venial sin to go to 
the church. . Finally, I added the declaration of the Council of ‘Trent, 
which I think confirmeth all our opinion. Besides these, I cause: 
Canisius’ Svmma to be translated, and added some supplements, of 





pilgrimage, invocation of saints, and of indulgences largely. Some 
other little books of our Society I have translated. In written hand 1 
confuted a pestilent dialogue between a Gentlem and Physician, 


ee oe) 5 eves 
his fellows, but lt Was 





made by a Workman [priest] with some help of 

so suddeniy written against, that it was crushed, and no memory now 
thereof; and I think no copies extant but my own; fae? it did much 
good, and the Di ialogue was full of errors and heresies: the author was 
sorry for it. This I write that you may know all, and you shall "esi 
the books when I can send them. I desire to be instructed where | 
miss, and I always sought to follow your footsteps. You must also 


va mVSleria 





consider the sentence of Pius V., who hath these words, 
etc. a subditis servari mandavit, and-after e¢ adhaerenies in pracdictts 
suppontt censuris. 
Garnet to Father Thomas Strange, June 30, 16012 

This last week there was the cruelest search at Iondon in the night 
that ever was, and some days before and after the Court w: 
and the gates of London, and rumours spread abroad that t 
and King of Scots went about to kill the Queen. One Justice said that 
for his part he had searched four hundred houses. ... Notwithstandi 
all our troubles we sing Mass. 


, Pee ve 
5 guarded 


1 
1 ae 
he Jesuits 


Garnet to Parsons, June 30, 1601. 





On Corpus Christi day,t I was in case (I think through extreme 
weariness of business), that I thought I should never have been abl 
to write more. But now, I an God, I am better than I was this 

1 At this period we find the distinction between her ls s constant]; 
made, neither of course being Catholics. Un ler the latter term were comprised al 
those who, being Catholics at heart, conformed ot lly to the St Church. 

2 Grene, P. 553 2. ® Grene, P, 539. “ June 11 
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great while. I send you also a relation of Wisbech affairs, which 
will help, though you have also many others. They are there very 
jolly against F. Southwell’s opinion of equivocation, and that is it which 
they mean by mentirt Spiritui Sancto in their last letter to Customer 
You write for prayers ; the cause may not be 


[z.e., the archpriest]. 
I hope the Customer will do as we do. 


known but only to friends. 
This we do: Quotidie ante vel post Missam congregata familia recitare 
Litanias, et in Missa hoc negotium Deo commendare. Bts in hebdomada 
unusquisgue sacerdos pro hoc negotio celebrabit, quod si non poterit dicet 
Rosartum.  Stngults diebus Dominicts fret solemnts processto, ubt erit 
oportunitas, tdgue st fieri poterit circumgestato Sanctisstmo Sacramento. 
Omnes laict ter in hebdomada dicent Rosarium. ‘This by Ours and such 
as depend of us shall certainly be done. 
Garnet to Parsons, July 17, r6or.* 


Of these last searches I doubt not but some have given you perfect 


if 
None of the Council knew thereof, but only Popham and the Queen 
to whom Popham is said to have promised the taking of twenty Jesuits 
and the archpriest and his twelve assistants. It is very credibly told 
me that there was hope especially to find Jesuits newly come in. 
Garnet to Parsons, Sept. 8, 1601." 

[he prisoners {at Wisbech] were suffered to buy nothing but bread 
and drink: I understand that dured for few meals—now they may 
buy their own meat, but are kept from their chambers and not suffered 
to have their beds, but in two strait rooms forced to lie on mats on 
the ground to the number of twenty. Some there be exempted and 
live by themselves in chambers—Mr. Pound and Ralph Emerson by 


reason of his infirmity, which now mendeth. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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FOUNDRESS IN AMERICA OF THE SOCIETY OF THE SACRED 
HEART. 


WE naturally look to America for big things in almost every 
department of life. A vast continent, an undeveloped and 
unexhausted soil, freedom from those trammels of convention and 
immemorial usage which handicap older countries, with every- 
thing before them, and almost nothing behind them but the 
proud memory of freedom won and _ national independence 
assured, it is not surprising that the inhabitants of the New 
World should go ahead in such fashion as to take away the 
breath of the Old World merely looking on. While, however, 
freely admitting the claim of the States to outstrip us in most 
things, we have not yet learned to look to the West for our 
examples of eminent sanctity, and it will perhaps come as 
something of a surprise to most people to learn that the pro- 
cedure for the possible making of an American saint has passed 
through the sixth of the fourteen stages into which the elaborate 
process of beatification is divided. 

On the oth of August last, a Decree of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites, sanctioning the further procedure in the cause 
of the beatification of the Servant of God, Philippine Duchesne, 
Religious of the Society of the Sacred Heart, who died in 
America on the 18th November, 1852, was formally approved 
by His Holiness Leo XIII. 

The preceding five stages of this long, and it may be added, 
costly journey are: (1) an inquiry by the Bishop of the locality 
as to the servant of God’s reputation for sanctity and miracles ; 
(2) an investigation by him, or a Roman official, as to ow cultus, 
z.¢., to ascertain that the judgment of the Holy See has not been 
forestalled by an unauthorized veneration of the person in 
question ; (3) the transmission to Rome of the reports of these 
inquiries ; (4) the opening of the process before the Sacred Con- 
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gregation of Rites by the Postulators, or supporters of the beatifica- 
tion and (5) the appointment of a Promotor Fidet, popularly called 
“a Devil’s Advocate,” whose duty it is to raise all possible 
objections. The sixth stage, which has now been reached, is 
described in the following Rescript of the Sacred Congregation 


of Rites: 


The writings which are attributed to the Servant of God, Sister 
Philippine Duchesne, and which, after diligent search, have been laid 
before the Sacred Congregation of Rites, with a view to a revision 
and examination of them, in accordance with the tenor of the 
Decrees, are described in the following list. [Here follows a list 
of the writings.| At the instance of the Most Reverend D. Raphael 
M. Virili, Urban Prelate and Postulator of this Cause, the undersigned 
Cardinal Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Rites and Relator of 
the same Cause, at an ordinary session of the same Sacred Congregation 
held at the Vatican on the undermentioned day, proposed for dis- 
cussion the question with regard to the revision of the writings of the 
aforesaid Servant of God; and the Most Eminent and Reverend 
Fathers of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, after the report of the 
Cardinal Proponent, and having heard the Rev. Father D. John 
Baptist Lugari, Promotor of the Faith, and all things having been 
maturely considered, judged that it was to be answered: Zhat there 
was nothing to hinder the further procedure, power of opposing, 
however, being reserved to the Promotor of the Faith, if and so far, in 
accordance with the law. On the 27th July, 1897. 

A report of the proceedings having been subsequently laid before 
His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. by the undersigned Secretary, His 
Holiness ratified and confirmed the Rescript of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites, on the 9th August in the same year. 

CAMILLUS CARDINAL MAZZELLA, 
Bishop of Palestrina, Prefect of the Sacred Cong. of Rites. 


Philippine Duchesne was born at Grenoble on the 29th of 
August, 1769, just seven years before the Declaration of 
American Independence, and twenty years before the outbreak 
of the French Revolution, both of which events were to play so 
large a part in shaping her future destiny. Her father, Pierre- 
Francois Duchesne, was a distinguished advocate in the 
parlement of Grenoble. Her mother, Rose-Euphrosyne Périer, 
belonged to a family which occupied an important position in 
the political and commercial world of that stirring period, and 
which was to give a President to the present French Republic 
in the person of M. Casimir Périer. 
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A hundred years later, a Religious of the Convent of the 
Visitation of Saint-Marie de Romans, speaking of the Duchesne 
family, wrote: “They were souls of strong temperament, whom 
the education of the ancient 7¢g¢me had made still stronger. In 
our convent /e caractére Duchesne is a proverbial phrase to 
express the energy for good existing in this family, of which 
for upwards of a century we have always had some members 
among us.” 

While still quite young, Philippine was sent to school at the 
Convent of the Visitation in her native town. Here, at the age 
of twelve she made her First Communion, and, as her sister 
records, “henceforth she regarded this world as a place of exile, 
and the religious life as alone capable of satisfying the desires 
of her soul.” With characteristic energy, child as she was, she 
set about exercising herself in the practices of the life to which 
she aspired. A school companion relates of her that “she 
rose at the same time as the nuns, in order that she might 
betake herself to the chapel and make her meditation with 
them. It sometimes happened that in the middle of winter she 
made her appearance there only half-dressed, so as not to miss 
or be late for this exercise. Her companions used to laugh at her, 
not doubting that such extreme fervour could not last, but she 
continued faithful to the practice as long as she remained at 
school.” 

At an even earlier age she had been inspired with her first 
love for the foreign missions. “ My first esteem for the life of 
a missionary,” she afterwards wrote, “came from conversations 
with a good Jesuit Father who had worked in the missions of 
Louisiana, and who used to tell us stories of the Indians. I was 
not more than eight or ten years old, but I thought a missionary 
the happiest of men.” <A similar experience when she was at 
school, made her say of herself: “The mere mention of the 
Propaganda, of missions, of priests and nuns who were going to 
these remote regions, made me quiver with excitement.” 

At this time Philippine’s parents, disapproving of her 
inclinations for the religious life, removed her from the convent. 
She submitted with the best possible grace, went home and 
threw herself vigorously into all the amusements of the young 
people about her. She was immensely fond of dancing, and without 
in the least abandoning her desire to be a nun, used to practise 
the most difficult steps with such seriousness that, as her 
sister records, “one would have said she was taking lessons in 
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algebra.” Her uncle, M. Claude Périer had cight sons, who 
were being educated at home by an addé précepteur. Philippine 
sought and obtained permission to continue her studies with 
her cousins. Step by step she went through their course of 
classics and mathematics, and thus acquired that knowledge of 
Latin which afterwards stood her in such good stead in reading 
Holy Scripture, and in following intelligently the liturgy of 
the Church. An attempt to learn music proved a failure, but 
for drawing she showed a marked aptitude and fondness. 

Thus things went on smoothly enough until Philippine was 
seventeen. At this time an offer of marriage was made to her 
younger sister, Charlotte. M.and Madame Duchesne, thinking 
it more becoming to provide first for their elder daughter, 
obtained a very advantageous proposal for her also, and strongly 
urged her to accept it. The young girl refused, not that she 
had any objection to make to the match itself, but because she 
felt herself called to become a Religious. After the lapse of a 
twelvemonth, the opposition of her family appearing to be less 
pronounced, she one day asked her aunt to take her to the 
Convent of the Visitation, where she had been at school. Once 
inside its walls, she declared that she would leave it no more, 
and her aunt was constrained to return alone and break the 
news to Madame Duchesne, who, though greatly distressed, 
was too good a Christian to offer further resistance. 

At the time of her admission to the convent, in the year 
1787, Philippine was eighteen years of age. At the end of a 
novitiate of about eighteen months, she was preparing to take 
her vows, when she was arrested by a formal prohibition on 
the part of her father. The fatal 1789 was at hand. Some 
few months earlier, at Grenoble itself, where her convent was, 
what is accounted the “first day of the French Revolution” had 
dawned. On the 7th of June, 1788, the parlement of that city, 
of which her father was a distinguished member, had rejected 
the royal edicts, a proceeding which was followed by revolt 
and bloodshed. Not out of any anti-religious feeling, but from 
mere worldly wisdom, M. Duchesne absolutely forbade his 
daughter to bind herself by vows, clearly foreseeing that 
religious institutes would be amongst the first victims of 
revolutionary violence. She accordingly remained for the time 
being at the convent as a novice. 

It is not difficult to imagine what, to one of Philippine 
Duchesne's aspirations, the next few years must have been— 
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years which witnessed the fall of the Bastile, the Civil Consti- 
tution of the Clergy, the September massacres, the executions 
of Louis XVI. and of Marie Antoinette, the Reign of Terror, 
the Feast of Reason, and the ascendancy of Marat, Danton, 
and Robespierre. At the beginning of 1791, the community, 
of which she was a member, were expelled from their convent 
by order of the Government, and Philippine, to her unspeakable 
grief, was compelled to lay aside the religious habit and return 
to her family. 

By the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, thousands of priests 
had been driven into exile. No Catholic could accept the 
ministrations of the constitutional clergy, and the few faithful 
priests who remained exercised their ministry by stealth, and 
in constant fear of imprisonment and death. On her return 
to Grenoble, after a short absence, Mdlle. Duchesne found that 
her former Convent of Sainte Marie-d’en-Haut had been turned 
into a prison, and that noble ladies, grand seigneurs, religious 
women and priests, were there incarcerated, in hourly expec- 
tation of being sent to the scaffold. To succour these confessors 
of the faith in their spiritual and corporal necessities, she 
formed with other devoted women an association under the 
name of Dames de la Miséricorde, and, as one of her earliest 
associates records, “she did not hesitate to penetrate into the 
darkest dungeon and discharge for the prisoners the duties of 
the humblest servant.” Every. day she visited the sick, and 
amid many pcrils sought out the proscribed priests who lay 
in hiding, and brought them to administer the last sacraments 
to the dying. 

After some five years of revolution, France began to grow 
weary of anarchy and bloodshed. In 1795, under the Directory, 
a reaction set in, and some revival of the practices of religion 
became possible. During the storm all the ordinary provision 
for the religious education of the young had been swept away. 
How Madlle. Duchesne addressed herself to the task of supplying 
this vital need will be best described in her own words. 


On reaching Grenoble, where some good schools for girls had still 
survived, I undertook the boys, who were totally abandoned, and lived 
like animals. With great difficulty three or four were got together. 
Some meals and a promise of clothing induced them to come regularly 
for an hour a day. ‘This attracted others, and thus I had some 
twenty children, well disposed, but utterly undisciplined, and so noisy 
that they brought down upon me the indignation of the whole house. 
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‘Their eagerness to salute me in the streets was a further trial. It gave 
me the appearance of being on terms of intimacy with all the young 
ragamuffins of the place. They pointed me out to their parents, many 
of whom were by no means pleased with me, because I forbade their 
children to work on Sunday. In fact, if my love for St. Francis Regis 
[her special patron] had not sustained me, I should often have given 
up the work. But I had some consolations: many of these children 
who had not known the names of the three Divine Persons, learnt the 
whole catechism, their prayers, and some hymns, which they used to 
sing to their parents. They all went to confession, and many of them 


made their First Communion. 


The restoration of religion was now the dearest wish of 
every Catholic heart, and in Mdlle. Duchesne it naturally took 
the form of an overpowering desire for the building up again 
of the beloved cloister of Sainte Marie-d’en-Haut from which 
the Revolution had driven her. All her prayers and aspirations 
were directed to this end, but with that eminently practical 
turn of hers, she also brought the powerful political influence 
of certain members of her family to bear on the Government 
officials concerned, to such good purpose that on the roth of 
December, 1801, the Convent of Sainte JJarie was assigned to 
her, at a rental of eight hundred francs. 

‘he Concordat between Pius VII. and the First Consul, 
which had been signed some six months before, made it 
possible to attempt cauticusly the reopening of her beloved 
convent. “The boys of my catechism class,” she records, 
“eagerly carried thither my effects in spite of the heavy rain 
which was falling all day, and they accomplished their task 
without the least mishap. I arrived at Sainte Marie at night- 
fall. The wind was blowing violently and the rain fell without 
cessation, but I was not so wet as my poor lads. The water 
was streaming from their clothes, and yet they looked perfectly 
happy.” Her first care was to reassemble the former Religious 
of the convent, but this, after ten years of dispersion and 
secularization, was no casy matter. The Professed Religious 
not unnaturally asked who was this novice who undertook to 
set them all right. “ Dow venazt cette petite bourgeotse?” After 
many negotiations, she at length succeeded in securing the 
return of the former Mother Superior, who was at this time 
seventy-nine years of age, and of a small number of Sisters. 
But to restore religious observance—that was another matter. 
“Of the life prescribed by the Rule,” she says, “we kept 
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nothing but meditation and Office in common. For the rest, 
there was no silence, no reading at meals, no uniformity of 
costume. The rule of the good Mother was not firm enough to 
enforce even the mildest form of discipline.” Madame Duchesne 
was in despair. So much so, that on the 2nd of July, the feast 
of the Institute, prostrate before the Blessed Sacrament, she 
sorrowfully exclaimed: “Has it come to this then, O Lord, 
that on the very feast of the Visitation itself, 1 must abandon 
an Order which bears that name?” She was spared this trial, 
as some two months later the Superior announced that she 
and the Sisters who had come with her were about to retire, 
which they did five days later. But as her biographer, Mgr. 
Baunard, happily expresses it: “At the very moment when, 
like the holy women of the Gospel, she was weeping over the 
sepulchre of her hopes, there appeared to her, as it were, an 
Angel of the Resurrection.” 

The Abbé Rivet, one of the Vicars General of the diocese, 
who had already rendered her valuable service in her 
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attempted work of restoration, came to console her, and held 
out hopes that the abandoned convent might one day 
be repeopled by a Congregation recently founded at Amiens, 
for which he professed a profound esteem. This was the 
Society of the Sacred Heart, the members of which, for reasons 
of prudence, were then known as the Dames de la Fot. The 
Sisters of the Visitation quitted Sazute Marte on the 26th of 
August, 1802. After two years’ negotiations, on the 13th of 
December, 1804, the Venerable Mother Barat, Superior of the 
newly founded Society of the Sacred Heart, with two of her 
Religious, went to Grenoble and took possession of Saznte 
Marie-d’en-Haut. Yn token of her entire submission and of her 
unbounded joy, Madame Duchesne, at their first meeting, cast 
herself on the ground and kissed the feet of her new Superior. 
The transition from the Order of Blessed Margaret Mary to 
an Institute of which the primary object was the veneration of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus, was not violent. Hence, after 
less than a year’s novitiate, on the feast of the Presentation of 
the Blessed Virgin, 21st November, 1805, Madame Duchesne, 
and ‘six others of the community, found no difficulty in 
pronouncing their vows as members of the new Institute. 

I‘rom her earliest childhood, as has been said, Philippine 
Duchesne had experienced the keenest attraction for the foreign 
missions. Through all the vicissitudes of her life, she had 
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continued to cherish the hope that God would one day call her 
to labour in that field—an aspiration which was fully shared 
and warmly encouraged by Mother Barat. No subject more 
constantly recurred in Madame Duchesne’s conversations and 
letters; her prayers and austerities were directed to this end. 
It was all her Superiors could do, by appealing to her obli- 
gation of religious obedience, to restrain the vehemence of her 
desires to go at once to convert the heathen. She used to hold 
spell-bound a class of the most restless children with her 
narratives of heathen countries and martyrdom for the Faith. 
“When Madame Duchesne,” wrote one of them, “spoke to us 
of her desires to go and convert the Indians, ‘Who will go with 
me?’ she used to say to us, her face resplendent with the love 
and zeal with which her heart was burning. And I fully 
believe that if the ship had been there, we would have gone, 
every one of us, without a thought but to give her happiness.” 
Twelve years, however, were destined to pass before she was 
to see the accomplishment of her ardent desires. 

Ten years after her admission to the Society of the Sacred 
Heart, Mother Duchesne was summoned in 1815 from Grenoble 
to a meeting of the General Council of the Society at Paris, 
and was there appointed Secretary General, an office which 
implied her residence in the French capital. Her importunity to 
be sent to the foreign missions became more urgent than ever. 
Mother Barat replied that she could not spare her, could not afford 
the cost of the journey, had no subjects to give her as com- 
panions, and asked : “And without all these what can you do?” 
Madame Duchesne answered: “I ask for nothing, only say the 
word, Go, and I will go straightway, with no other thing than 
the grace of obedience.” “But,” adds Mother Barat, “as my 
faith was not as lively as hers, I did not say the word which 
she so much desired me to utter.” 

At this time, Mgr. Dubourg, Bishop of New Orleans, was 
making a tour in Europe to obtain priests and nuns for his 
vast diocese, comprising the whole tract of country west of the 
Mississippi. He applied to Mother Barat. She begged for time. 
Her young Institute was unequal to such an undertaking. The 
zealous prelate was in the act of crossing the threshold, with the 
sadness of hope deferred, when Madame Duchesne, casting 
herself at the feet of her Superior, with clasped hands, implor- 
ingly addressed her : “ Consent, Mother, for pity’s sake, consent.” 
The loving, zealous heart of Mother Barat was profoundly 
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moved. She recognized a call from God, “ My dear Philippine,” 
she replied, “I grant your request. I will at once set about 
choosing your companions.” 

The departure was fixed for the spring of the following year. 
On the 21st of March, 1818, Madame Duchesne, who had been 
appointed Superior of the expedition, embarked at Bordeaux on 
the sailing-ship Rebecca, having as her companions two choir 





Religious, and two lay-sisters. It was during this very 
year that the Atlantic was crossed for the first time by a 
steam-vessel, the Rising Sun, built by Lord Cochrane; but a 
sailing-vessel was still the ordinary means of transit, and the 
crossing was something very different from that of an Atlantic 
liner of to-day. “ The effluvium from the hold,” writes one of 
the Sisters, “ began to manifest itself in the most distressing 
manner. Some barrels of wine were spilt, and the wine, mingling 
with the foul water, gave off an exhalation which coated the iron 
and silver, and even the earthenware cups and woodwork. The 
stench, particularly during the night, was intolerable. From day 
to day the heat increased, the biscuits began to grow mouldy, 
and the drinking water to become tainted, and restricted in 
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quantity.” The ship was driven to and fro by adverse winds, 
and would have been on fire, but that one of the Sisters noticed 
the flames, and gave the alarm just in time to save the confla- 
gration. The voyage lasted for seventy days. On the 25th of 
May, the Rebecca entered the waters of the Mississippi, and four 
days later, touched land. We cannot wonder that the travellers | 
regarded it as the happiest of auguries that this day was the 
Friday after the octave of Corpus Christi, the feast of the 
Sacred Heart. ‘“ When we set foot on the land,” as one of them 
wrote, “which to the eyes of faith, and in the designs of God, 
was to us the land of promise, our hearts were profoundly 
moved. Our Mother Duchesne could not express her sentiments 
of gratitude. Her first act, in spite of the wetness of the soil, 
was to cast herself upon the ground, and fervently to kiss it, her 
eyes streaming with tears. And then she said to us, ‘ You kiss 
it too. Noone is looking.” The travellers proceeded by road 
to New Orleans, where they were hospitably received by the 
Ursuline Nuns. 

The history of Catholicity in North America is among the 
most interesting of the records of the Church. In 1534, scarcely 
more than thirty years after Columbus had first set foot on the 
American Continent, the French missionary, Jacques Cartier, 
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had begun to evangelize Canada, and the faith spread thence in 
a westerly direction. As an American writer has well said: 
“Long before the consecration of Plymouth Rock, the religion 
of Christ had been made known to the Indians of New Mexico ; 
the country of the buffalo was visited; the Rocky Mountains 
were scaled. .. . The broad continent, too, to cross which, with 
all the advantages we possess, requires a whole season, was 
traversed from ocean to ocean before Raleigh, or Smith, or the 
Pilgrim Fathers had touched our shores.”! Or, as another 
writer puts it: “The Catholic priest went even before the 
soldier and the trader. From lake to lake, from river to river, 
the Jesuit passed on, unresting, and with a power that no other 
Christians have exhibited, won to their faith the warlike Miamis 
and the luxurious Illinois.” ? 

The policy of the Catholic missionary was to conciliate the 
Indians, and to extend the largest toleration to the Protestant 
sects. Thomas Bancroft records of the Catholic colony of 
Maryland, founded by Cecil Calvert, Lord Baltimore, in 1633, 
that the colonists purchased from the Indians the land which 
Charles I. had granted to them by royal charter. The red 
chiefs gave them cordial welcome, and a league of friendship was 
entered into between them. “ One of the largest wigwams was 
allotted to the Jesuit missionarics, who relate that the first 
chapel in Maryland was built by the Indians.” While the 
charter of the neighbouring Protestant State of Virginia excluded 
from that colony “all persons suspected to affect the super- 
stitions of the Church of Rome,” in the province of Maryland, 
“no person was permitted to be molested on account of religion.” 
“Roman Catholics, who were oppressed by the laws of England, 
were sure to find a peaceful asylum on the north bank of the 
Potomac, and there too Protestants were sheltered against 
Protestant intolerance.”? Of the North American Indians it might 
be said, as Cardinal Newman said of our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers, that they had “a natural nobleness, a simplicity, a frank- 
ness of character, a love of truth,a zeal for justice, an indignation 
at wrong, which would become the glorious instruments of God’s 
high will, when illuminated and vivified by His supernatural 
gifts.” It seemed as though of the Indians, as of our ancestors, 
it would be told, “how the word of truth came and subdued 
them to its gentle rule ; how the grace of God fell on them, and 

1 John Russell Bartlett, Personal Narrative of Explorations in Texas. 


2 Knickerbocker (an American periodical), June, 1838. 
Zancroft, /Zistory of the United States, i. 
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without compulsion, the multitude became Christian; how, 
when all was tempestuous, and hopeless, and dark, Christ, like a 
vision of glory, came walking to them on the waves of the sca. 
When suddenly there was a great calm, a change came over the 
pagan people in that quarter of the country when the Gospel 
was first preached to them; and from thence the blessed 
influence went forth, it was poured out over the whole land, till 
one and all were converted by it.”! 

But alas! it was not to be. As English, and consequently 
Protestant, ascendancy more and more prevailed, sectarianism 
and religious intolerance laid waste these fair “ countries white 
to the harvest.” “On the death,” writes Bancroft, “of the first 
feudal sovereign of Maryland (Lord Baltimore), in 1676, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury had been solicited to secure an 
establishment of the Anglican Church. . . . Misrepresentations 
were not spared. ‘ Maryland,’ said a clergyman of the Church, 
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‘is a pest-house of iniquity.” The English Ministry (1681) 
issued an order that the offices of Government in Maryland 
isted exclusively to Protestants. Roman 
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should be entr 
Catholics were disfranchised in the province which they had 
planted.”? The work was completed by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
in 1713, between France and England, by which a still wider 
predominance was given to British influence, so that at the 
epoch of the Declaration of Independence, a mere remnant of 
the faith was to be found up and down the country where it 
had once flourished. But, as Mgr. Baunard, the biographer of 
Madame Duchesne, observes, with a vivid touch of local 
colour: “Often, in the vast savannahs of the Far West, a 
fire consumes the prairie grasses, so that the traveller supposes 
they are destroyed beyond recovery. But, returning to the 
saine spot the following spring, he marvels to find a luxuriant 
vegetation where yesterday he had left nothing but cinders, 
Such, and even more wonderful, has been the revival of the 
Catholic Church in America during the nineteenth century.” ® 
Two causes chiefly contributed to this Second Spring—the 
proclamation of religious tolerance together with the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and, as with ourselves, the influx of 
French clerzy driven from their native land by the Revolution. 
Hitherto the priests of New England had been in nominal 
subjection to the Vicar Apostolic of the London District. The 
Catholics of independent America petitioned the Holy See for 


' Occasional Sermons. Christ upon the Waters. 


Listoire de Mme. Duchesne, Introduction, xv. 
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Bishops of their own, and the request was supported by Congress. 
Pope Pius VI. granted this very reasonable demand. In 1789, 
the diocese of Baltimore was created, and on the 15th of August, 
1790, John Carroll, a native of Maryland, and a former member 
of the suppressed Society of Jesus, was consecrated in England 
first Bishop of Baltimore, by Charles Walmesley, O.S.B., Vicar 
Apostolic of the Western District, thus happily establishing a 
religious continuity, in spite of the political rupture between the 
two countries. 

As regards Louisiana, that portion of the country which was 
to be the field of Mother Duchesne’s future labours, the sce of 
New Orleans was created in 1793, with Luis Penalver y 
Cardenas as its first Bishop. On the translation of this prelate 
to the mapas cer of Guatemala, for some fourteen years 

1801—1815) the see remained vacant, the diocese being admin- 
istered meanwhile by the Archbishop of Baltimore. In 1815, 
Louis William Dubourg was consecrated Bishop of New Orleans. 
[Ile at once set about the reorganization of his vast diocese, and, 
as we have seen, a visit of his to Europe, to beat up recruits for 
es work, had been instrumental in bringing about the realization 
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lippine Duchesne’s long-cherished desires of devoting her 
1e work of the missions. 

Thus, on her arrival in America, Mother Duchesne found 
herself under the spiritual jurisdiction of Mgr. Dubourg, Bishop 
of New Orleans. After some six weeks’ residence in that city, 
1¢ received orders to proceed to St. Louis, where the Bishop's 
head-quarters were. On the roth of July, 1818, the five Sisters 
embarked on the Fraxilin for St. Louis, a journey of some 
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thousand miles up the Mississippi. In writing to her friends at 


mn 


home, Mother Duchesne said: “We shall make our journey of 


‘rrom four to five dred leagues on steam-boats, a wonderful 
f ive hundred leagues on steam-boats, a w 


invention, which makes it possible in twenty days to complet 


a 
voyage which only two years ago it took the people of this 
country six months to accomplish.” But steam navigation was 
still in its infancy. A story is told of a traveller in Ireland 
who, at a loss to account for an unusually long delay at one of 
the railway-stations, asked if there was anything amiss ? 
There is not, sir,” was the reply ; “it’s only Mickie, the driver, 
has just gone to bury his mother-in-law.” A trip on the Mis is- 
sippi, in the early part of the century, was liable to interruptions 
more considerable, if less unreasonable. At one time th +: ees 
progress was stopped by the floating trunks of trees, at conten 
by her going aground on a sand-bank, or again, the stock of 
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fuel ran out, and the crew had to land, cut down timber, carry it 
to the banks, and get it on board, for the purpose of stoking the 
engines. Hence it is not surprising to learn that, in spite of 
the marvellous rapidity of the newly invented steam-boats, the 
journey from New Orleans to St. Louis was not accomplished in 
less than forty-two days. 

St. Louis, the commercial metropolis of the Mississippi 
Valley, was founded, in 1764, by the French, as a trading- 
station. The Bishop had fixed his residence there on account 
of the opposition which he had experienced in New Orleans. 
At the present day the town has a population of nearly half a 
million. At the time of Mother Duchesne’s arrival, the 
inhabitants scarcely exceeded six thousand. The white popu- 
lation of the diocese was almost entirely Catholic, though the 
Protestant sects had their ministers and schools. A large Indian 
population had not yet been converted, or had relapsed into 
infidelity. How vast a scope there was for expansion may be 
gathered from the fact that the area, which was then one 
bishopric with forty priests, now comprises six archbishoprics, 
with twenty-seven suffragan sees and two vicariates, in which 
are labouring upwards of four thousand priests, amongst a 
Catholic population of between three and four million souls.! 

On their arrival at St. Louis, the Sisters were cordially 
welcomed by Mgr. Dubourg, whom they found living in one 
poor room, which served as study, refectory, and dormitory for 
himself and four priests, while his church was a mere wooden 
shed. A fortnight later, he set out with them for St. Charles, 
a town on the banks of the Missouri, which he destined 
to be the cradle of the Society of the Sacred Heart in 
America. Referring to their future home, the Bishop wrote : 
“Tt is a small town, a few leagues from here. You will find 
there all the conveniences desirable, garden, orchard, &c. Once 
provisionally established there, we will consider where you may 
be hereafter better placed for your purpose. We must clear the 
ground before we begin to till it. You and I will pass our lives 
in this thankless task. Our successors will reap a harvest in 
this world. Let us be content to reap ours in the next.” Thus, 
after nearly six months of wandering on sea and land, on the 
7th of September, 1818, our travellers had at length happily 
reached their destination. Ina future article we shall see how 
they carried out the purpose of their coming. 

JAMES CONNELLY. 


1 Hoffmann’s Catholic Dire tory for the United States. Milwaukee, Wis. 1897. 























A Commentary on the Encyclical Letter of 
May 15, 78Q7, on 
The Condition of the Working Classes. 





























The English Version here used ts taken from THE POPE AND THE PEOPLE, Select 
Letters and Addresses on Social Questions by His Holiness Pope Leo X11, 
edited by the Rev. W. H. Eyre, S.J. (Art and Book Company.) 


THESE are questions of future history; whether our present 
civilisation is to perish: and if so, whether it is to perish by a 
war of races, or a war of religions, or a war of labour against 
capital. For all that the world had hitherto been, the end of 
the world came in the days of St. Leo and St. Gregory (A.D. 450 
—600). Except in and around Constantinople, the Grezco- 
Roman civilisation perished, all but the Roman Church, and 
that had vitality enough to construct on the ruins the new world 
of Western Europe. The Encyclical of Leo XIII. on the 
Condition of the Working Classes contains the principles on 
which the same Church will rebuild our civilisation, should it be 
destroyed by a social catastrophe. And, short of such catas- 
trophe, these are the principles on which our civilisation must 
be reformed and saved. 

First Principle. Zhe condition of things human must be 
endured. The pains and hardships of life will have no end or 
cessation on earth; for the evil consequences of sin are galling to 
bear, hard, difficult, and they must accompany man so long as life 
lasts. To suffer therefore and to suffer to the end | pati et perpeti) 
is the lot of humanity: let men strive as they may,no strength 
and no artifice will ever succeed in banishing from human life the 
alls and troubles which beset tt. Nothing ts more useful than to 
look upon the world as it really is. 

Not that there is not a vast load of human misery that 
should be taken off, partly by better social arrangements, but 








1 Quotations from the Encyclical are in italics throughout. 
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chiefly by the soothing and supporting graces of religion, but 
it is a delusion, an imposition, a lying promise, the Pope says, Zo 
hold out to a hard-pressed people the boon of freedom from pain 
and trouble, an undisturbed repose, and constant enjoyment, One 
must begin like a prudent physician with explaining what there 
is hope of curing and what not. It would be folly to tell a man 
of sixty that by a judicious course of beef diet and dumb-bells 
he might call back the strength, endurance, and agility of thirty 
years ago. “Man’s life is a warfare on earth,” Job says: a 
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“place of trial” and an “exile” the Church calls it: while our 





Lord enjoins on every man as a necessity to “carry his cross.” 
The Bellamy type of Socialist offers life and happiness without 
the cross. He opens an Earthly Paradise for fallen man to 
reside in. 

Second Principle. Capital cannot do without Labour, nor 
Labour without Capital. To hear some Socialists lecture, and 
some workmen talk, you would think that Labour was every- 
thing. Working-men have already got Labour in their hands: 
they show however their appreciation of Capital by the vigour 
of their endeavours to get that into their hands also. If the 
grecd of money remains the guiding motive of Capitalist on 
the one hand and Labourer on the other, they can do nothing 
but wrangle eternally; or rather, till their wranglings be cut 
short by the money, for which they are contending, having 
vanished from the hands of them both. To be united, as nature 
bids them, and work in harmony, they must have other motives, 
of justice, charity, religion, motives which His Holiness sets 
forth. 

Third Principle. The things of earth cannot be understood or 
valued aright without taking into consideration the life to come. 
Otherwise, we over-value the things of earth; and over-valuing 
them, are over-eager to make them our own; and being over- 
eager, fight over them, man with man and class with class ; and 
in the confusion of conflict, multitudes are trampled upon, 
multitudes also fling themselves away in despair, which is the 
sad condition of godless and pagan times. 

Fourth Principle. There may be rightful ownership of money 
apart from rightful use of money. This is contrary to the 
common doctrine that a man may do what he likes with his 
own. Common though it be, it is a pestilent error. It is simply 
a denial of man’s responsibility for his use of the gifts of 
Providence. A man’s understanding, a man’s learning, a man’s 
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body and soul, as well as a man’s money and social position, all 
are his own, but not for him to do what he likes with them. 
Nor is it enough that he does not injure others by his use of 
them: that was the conduct of the servant who hid his talent in 
a napkin (St. Luke xix. 20). His use of them must be such 
that it can be counted a public benefit that he has them. So 
St. Thomas: “Whatever excellence a man has, is given to him 
by God, to use for the service of his fellow-men: hence the 
testimony that other men render to his excellence ought so far 
forth to be matter of complacency to him, as it shows the way 
open to him to make himself of service to others” (dguinas 
Ethicus, ii. 269). 

Fifth Principle. Jf Soctety ts to be healed now, in no other 
way can it be healed save by a return to Christian life and 
Christian institutions. Yes, a return: we have a long way to 
go back. Let us take a test case, the observance of Sundays 
and Holidays. Zhe employer ts bound to see, says His Holiness, 
that the worker has time for his religtous duties. The employer 
of British and American labour will say, often with a good deal 
of truth, that ten minutes a week is infinitely more time than his 
men generally want for their religious duties ; and that if they 


clamour for the cight hours’ day, religion is the very last thing 
with which they purpose occupying their acquired leisure. It is 
and will be to them no vest from labour hallowed by religion, but 
mere giving way to idleness, if not to vicious indulgence. Religion 
is found to suffer through the operatives not having time and 
opportunity, nor any inclination either, if they had time and 
opportunity, fo practise tts duties. For this the State can do 
nothing, and the Church succeeds in doing very little. Scion of 
a Catholic stock, it seems impossible for Leo XIII. to realise 
the intense paganism, or animalism rather, of our working 
people. They are not hostile to religion, not impious, not 
blasphemers, but simply live, and to all appearance die, like 
the dumb animals, out of the religious sphere. 

Sixth Principle. Wages must be sufficient to support the 
wage-earner in reasonable and frugal comfort. This utterance 
is the very cream of the whole Encyclical. This is the jewel to 
which the rest of the Letter is the setting. It is one of the 
most momentous things that Leo XIII. has ever said to the 
world ; and, coming from such an authority, it is the weightiest 
sentence ever uttered in the controversy between Capital and 
Labour. It will ever be maintained by the Church ; and, where- 
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ever the English language is spoken, it will go down from 
generation to generation as the doctrine of the “ Living Wage.” 
It has been very happily rendered in English as above. 
Literally, the Latin says this: By natural justice the wage must 
be not insuffictent for the keep of the workman, supposing him to 
be frugal and well-conducted. It must be that which a steady, 
decent man can well live on. His week’s labour must be 
requited by wages sufficient to keep him for the week ; and so 
of the monih’s labour, and the year’s. We suppose the labour 
to be all for one master, and the wages paid by that one. This 
is the simplest case; and the principle is enunciated for the 
simplest case, as principles usually are. Some study is requisite 
to apply it to more complicated cases, as to the not uncommon 
case of a man being “taken on for odd jobs,” and that often by 
a number of different masters. There is also the question of 
the number of hours of labour per week, requisite to qualify for 
this “living wage.” Nothing can be better than Ilis Holiness’s 
laying down of general principles on this head. /¢ ¢s neither 
Just nor human soto grind men down with excessive labour as to 
slupefy thetr minds and wear out their bodies... . How many 
and how long the intervals of rest should be, must depend on the 
nature of the work, on circumstances of time and place, and on 
the health and strength of the workman. Those who worh in 
mines and quarries, and extract coal, stone,and metals from the 
bowels of the earth, should have shorter hours in proportion as 
their labour ts more severe and trying to health. Then, again, 
the season of the year should be taken into account; for not 
unfrequently a kind of labour its easy at one time, which at another 
ts intolerable or exceedingly difficult. Finally, work which is 
guite suitable for a strong man cannot reasonably be required 
Jrom a woman or a child. 

This principle of the life-wage is not self-evident. His 
Holiness supplies proof. We make our own translation here 
from the Latin. Jf labour be regarded only as a personal act, no 
doubt it ts open to the labourer to set narrower limits to the wages 
that he agrees to take; for as he offers his labour by an act of free 
choice, he may by the same free choice be content with slender 
wages, or even none atall. But quite a different judgment must 
be pronounced, tf, along with the consideration of its being a 
personal act, this further consideration enters, that tt ts a necessary 
act. Really it ts a duty common to every individual, a duty which 
no one can neglect without sin, tr keep himself alive. Hence 
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necessarily arises a vight of securing the means of subsistence. 
But to a man at the bottom of the social scale the wage that his 
labour carns affords the only possible way for him to secure those 
MEANS. 

Briefly the argument might be put: A man must live; but 
he can only live by the wages of his work ; therefore the wages 
of his work must be sufficient to enable him to live. 

More learnedly perhaps in this way.—Master and man form 
a combination. They must not be likened to hostile powers 
treating at the end of a war, and striving, the beaten party for 
the least that he can surrender, and the victor for the utmost 
that he can exact. Not such the relation of master and man. 
The concerns of the one are the concerns of the other. But it 
is the first concern of the workman, an imperative and obligatory 
matter of his attention, how and whence he shall live. The 
same, therefore, becomes the concern of the master, and he is 
bound to see to it. They do see to it together; the master by 
paying a fair day’s living wage, and the workman by doing a 
fair day’s work. 

It may seem that there is not much, after all, in this His 
Holiness’s pronouncement. The living wage, it will be said, is 
what the slavemaster of old gave to his slave; it is Lassalle’s 
“iron law” wage, just enough to keep the workman at work, 
and enable him to be the father of other working people. Any 
one who reads the Pope's letter will see that he means more 
than that. He supposes the wage sufficient for the workman to 
be able by economy, in due time, not only to keep wife and 
children, but also to acquire some little productive property of 
his own. It is a maxim in the Catholic schools, that wherever 
the being of a thing is matter of duty to procure, its well-being 
is matter of duty, not its bare existence. The master must pay 
wage enough for the well-being of his working people, as 
working people. No one ought to live unbecomingly, is an axiom 
which His Holiness quotes from St.Thomas. It means that 
every man ought to live in such state and style as befits his 
condition in life. Conditions are unequal naturally, but the 
lowest has its own dignity and decencies. 

Most of what His Holiness recommends in the way of Iegis- 
lation is already law in England; and the wages which our 
working-classes reccive are generally a living wage, supposing 
sobricty and thrift. What our people want is increased facilities 
for laying out their wages to a profitable account. A banking 
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system might be a benefit, that would enable poor, honest, and 
industrious persons to keep a banking account. and have the 
benefit of cheques and “easy money” in small sums. Such 
persons, if they borrow at all, often borrow at usurious rates, as 
all who work among the poor know. There is wanting also an 
increased inclination in the small wage-earning class to avail 
themselves of these facilities, if they had them. Our working 
people clamour for higher wages to spend on present enjoyment. 
They are not thrifty “gain-seeking men,” like Homer’s Phzacians, 
or the French peasant, or the canny Scot. If there had been 
much demand for such facilities, they would probably have 
been forthcoming ere now. Still the creation of the facility 
may go some way to create the demand; as the erection of 
baths and wash-houses infuses some sense of cleanliness into 
those who were formerly content to go unwashed.! 

When I say that the wages which our working-classes in 
England receive are generally a living wage, I am thinking of 
those workers who are strong enough to belong to Unions. I 
am not all unaware of the “sweating system.” The misery is, 
that agent and patient in this unhappy process are equally 
anxious to keep it up; and the public will have “ cheap goods,” 
which can only be produced by “sweating.” The consumer is 
the ultimate employer; he pays the wages. But it is very 
difficult for the consumer to have a conscience in this matter. 

It is a tenable paradox that the English workman suffers 
because he is too well off, still more because certain members 
of his class are too well off, as also because he is a little too 
independent. Men will work in Germany, Austria, and 
Belgium, for wages that an English workman would not touch. 
Capital goes over there in pursuit of cheap labour, and British 
consumers buy cheap goods, “made in Germany.” We should 
gain by Leo XIII.’s ideas finding better acceptance on the 
Continent, and the living wage being secured by continental 
workmen. At present we are in the uneasy condition of a 
lodger who warms his own rooms to a comfortable heat, while 
his neighbour keeps his like an icehouse, and there is a draught 
between. Apart from the competition of the needy foreigner, 
not to mention the yellow man, we find this fact, too, amongst 
our teeming population at home, that as the well-employed 
working-man emerges from the level of poverty and distress, 

1 See the remarks on Free Banking in Mr. Egmont Haik’s Zhe Coming 
Individualism. 
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and is elevated nearer to the circle of the well-to-do and 
affluent, he leaves behind him a residuum of misery, “sans 
work, sans industry, sans honesty, sans decency, sans everything.” 
This is the generic description of the army of the Unemployed, 
though as individuals they differ like the members of every 
other class one from one another. There is room for another 
Encyclical. on The Condition of the Unemployed. They are 
not directly referred to in this Encyclical: but what His 
Holiness says of the living wage and the right to live suggests 
the grave question, how far the State or the Municipality is 
bound to find work for the Unemployed. And if it is bound 
to find them work, is it authorised to force them to do it? 
The problem is discussed in an article, entitled “ Social Reform,” 
in the December number of THE MONTH for 1897. The 
writer recommends the formation of a voluntary association 
of persons, who should refuse all other charities to the un- 
employed who-are able to work but this: they should start 
public works for the employment of these persons, giving them 


food, clothing, and shelter of the plainest, but no wages in 


g, 
money. All other employment and means of sustenance but 
this should be refused them by the community. They will 


thus have three courses open to them: to do nothing and 
starve ; to work on the terms of this association; to find work 
with some private employer. They will ascend as they pass 
from the first stage, through the second, to the third. The 
article is worth reading, as an attempt to deal with an evil, 
wider in its reach, sadder for the sufferers, and more dangerous 
to the community, than many of us are aware or willing to 
think. 

Seventh Principle. Zhe law should favour ownership [not 
threaten confiscation], axd zs policy should be to induce as many 
as possible of the humbler class to become owners. We have 
drawn attention to this already, but it is important enough to 
find a place in our enumeration of principles. The evil stands 
confessed in the midst of us, which is—éo divide society into tivo 
widely-differing castes. On the one side there ts the party which 
holds power because it holds wealth, which has in its grasp the 
whole of labour and trade, which manipulates for its own benefit 
and ils own purposes all the sources of supply, and is powerful in 
the counctls of the State. On the other side there is the needy and 
powerless multitude, broken-down and suffering, and ever ready 


for disturbance. This picture has less in it of the likeness of 
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the British Empire than of the great Republic of the West. 
Yet even with us it is a crying social anomaly that capital, 
land, and the means of production should be owned by a 
minority of the population; while the majority have only 
their hands to rely upon, or that still more dubious source of 
sustenance, their brains. The remedy is not what Socialists 
propose, one gigantic bureaucracy to administer all capital ; 
the remedy is rather to multiply capitalists, and to make the 
possession of capital incident to all classes in the community. 
As accumulated capital, however, has its commercial advan- 
tages, it would be necessary often for smaller owners to combine 
their capital in companies, or co-operative associations. The 
Holy Father speaks of land: // working people can be encouraged 
to look forward to obtaining a share in the land. He has in his 
eye, doubtless, the condition of things in Italy, perhaps also in 
Ireland and America. We fancy there is not much “earth- 
hunger” among the working population in our large towns in 
England. They would sell the “three acres,” and not know 
what to do with the “cow.” But they might become small 
capitalists, and (besides their wages) have their shares in some 
productive enterprise. 

Eighth Principle and last. Zhe most important associations 
of all, to afford opportune aid to those who are in distress, and to 


draw the two classes, employers and workmen, together, ... are 
Working-men's Unions. At first we wonder whether His 


Holiness is talking seriously. It sounds as though he had 
said that the best promoter of a good understanding between 
two nations was the possession by one of them of a powerful 
park of artillery. The artillery of Trades Unions has been 
employed to batter open the treasure-houses of masters: it has 
won almost everything from them but love. It cannot be said 
to have drawn employers and working-men together, except 
as belligerents meeting in conference. But Leo XIII. is not 
thinking of Trades Unions, as such institutions are organised 
now, but of institutions founded on the model of the ancient 
Guilds, the abolition of which he deplores at the opening of the 
Encyclical. 

It bchoves us, therefore, to make some study of these 
ancient Guilds (or Gilds, as the name is variously spelt). The 
classical work on the subject is Toulmin Smith’s Ovrigznal 
Ordinances of early English Gilds, published by the Early 
English Text Society in 1870. The work contains an essay 
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on the //istory and Development of Gilds, by Lujo Brentano. 
He holds that “ Trades Unions are the successors of the old 
Gilds,” ze. have taken their place and discharge many of their 
functions, although no Trades Union can claim a continuous 
existent with any ancient Guild (Brentano, clxv. seq.). Three 
points are noticeable about a modern Trades Union, in which 
it may be compared or contrasted with a medizval Guild. 

(1) The Trades Union bears no religious character. Of 
ancient Guilds, the end of many was principally religious ; they 
were in fact what we now call “confraternitics,” or in some 
places still “guilds;” and all were sanctified by religious 
observances. The Guilds, whose Ordinances are given in 
Mr. Toulmin Smith's volume, carried out to the full, so far as 
Ordinances could go, His Holiness’s recommendation to the 
Catholic associations which he wishes to see founded: Zhey 
must pay special and chief attention to the duties of religion and 
morality, and their internal discipline must be guarded very strictly 
by these weighty considerations} 

(2) The Trades Union consists of working people only: 
the employers are not in its ranks. In fact its chief function 
is to protect the interests of the workers against the employers. 
The ancient Guild consisted of small employers with their 
apprentices and journeymen (Brentano, cCXxxxvi. CXXxXvii.). 
Later on however there were guilds of journeymen only 
(Brentano, cxlvi.). Master and man consorted together, as 
they do not consort now. The plutocracy of large employers, 
and the herd of mere “hands,” were alike unknown. Without 
condemning the large employer, or plutocrat, who doubtless 
is a necessity of the times, His Holiness sighs for the rehabilita- 
tion of the small employer, and of guilds or fraternities of small 
employers along with their workpeople. Vestiges of such 
unions were still to be seen in England at the beginning of 
this century. Brentano (clxix. seq.) quotes from a Parlia- 
mentary Report on the State of the Woollen Manufacture 
of England, July 4th, 1806. 


The manufactures were carried on by small masters in their own 
homes. They dwelt in villages and scattered houses, and often 
cultivated besides a little land, from three to twelve or fifteen acres. . 
The number of such small masters in the environs of Leeds was 


1 Brentano says (cxxxiii.): ‘*‘ The Craft-Gilds of all countries are alike ; and in 
reading their statutes one might fancy sometimes that the old craftsmen cared only 
for the well-being of their souls.” 
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estimated in 1896 as 3,500. Each master had served a seven years’ 
apprenticeship. . . . Each employed on an average ten journeymen 
and apprentices. Asa rule there was one apprentice to two or three 
journeymen. . . . The master himself taught the apprentice his trade. 

After the seven years’ apprenticeship the apprentice could settle 
at once as a master; but as a rule he worked first one or two years 
as a journeyman. ... The employment of the journeymen was 
exceedingly regular. Journeymen were hired for a year, and had 
board and lodging at their masters’. They received besides annual 
wages of from £8 to #10. There were journeymen who had 
continually for twenty years and more worked with the same 
masters. If trade became slack, journeymen were not suddenly 
discharged in masses. ... The masters let the mea work on in 
the hope of better times. They considered it their duty to keep 
in time of distress the workmen to whose exertions in good times 


they owed their wealth. 


Though we cannot put back the clock of time, the memory 

of these traditions is fertile in suggestions for the future. 
(3) There is one feature in common between the Trades 
Unions and the ancient Guilds, the dislike of the members 
for outsiders, or “blacklegs.” All citizens of London were 
obliged to belong to the Trades-Guilds (Brentano, cxii.). No 
one could carry on a trade unless he belonged to the guild 
of that trade. The 37th Edward III. enacted that “all 
artificers and people of mysteries [crafts] shall each choose 
his own mystery [craft] before the next Candlemas, and having 
so chosen it, he shall henceforth use no other (Brentano, cxix. 
cxxiii.). A man turned out of the guild for misconduct was 
not allowed to carry on the craft. If he did not pay up his 
guild fees, his tools were seized, a practice still honoured in the 
Trades Unions under the name of “ rattening ” (Brentano, cxxvi. 
seq.). Yet the guilds were not monopolies in their earlier and 
better days. Noone could ply the trade who did not belong 
to the guild, but the guild was open to any decent man who 
wished to ply the trade. And there was not a little freedom 
in starting new guilds (Brentano, cxxvili.). The whole house- 
hold of a guild-brother belonged to the guild, and might work 
at the craft (Bentano, cxxxii.). 

The Pope wishes God-speed to Trades Unions, but he wishes 
them also to be law-abiding, just, and—in countries where there 
is such a thing as Catholic public life—he would have them also 
Christian and Catholic. He points out that there are evil 
Unions. There ts a good deal of evidence that goes to prove that 
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many of these societies are tu the hands of secret leaders, and are 
managed on principles ill-according with Christianity and the 
public well-being; and that they do their utmost to get within 
their grasp the whole field of labour, and force working-men either 
to join thent or to starve. Hence the working-man finds himself 
between two fires. The men cannot but perceive that their 
grasping employers too often treat them with great tnhumanity, 
and hardly care for them outside the profit their labour brings ; 
and tf they belong to any Union, tt is probably one tn which there 
exists, instead of charity and love, that intestine strife which ever 
accontpantes poverty when unresigned aud unsustained by religion. 
His Holiness therefore thinks that there is room for associations 
of workmen (and why not of workmen and employers com- 
bined ?) which should be at once Trades Unions and Catholic 
Guilds, but not Co-operative Societies. To form them, we must 
get rid of the notion that a Catholic Guild is necessarily 
managed by a priest. The Guild should have a priest for 
chaplain, as the Guilds of old had, and he should see to Mass 
and frequentation of the Sacraments, and admonish any brethren 
whom he sees living in any notable violation of the command- 
ments of God or of the Church: otherwise the Guild is for a 
temporal end, and should be officered and controlled by laymen. 

If the watchman who stands continually on the watch-tower 
and keeps watch over the city of God is right in his antici- 
pations, the future prosperity of the Church and of mankind is 
involved in the formation of these Trades Guilds on a Catholic 
basis. In them Leo XIII. discerns the solution of what he says 
is the pressing question of the hour—the condition of the working 
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Celibacy. 


WHEN Gregory VII. enforced the celibacy of the clergy in 
1072, he gave utterance to no dogma, but made a decree for 
the governance of the Church, which a succeeding Pope might, 
if he pleased, abrogate or suspend. He was not likely to forget 
the fact, asserted by the Anglican Prayer Book in a triumphant 
parenthesis, that St. Peter was himself a married man, though it 
would not have seemed as necessary to him to proclaim this on 
the housetops, as it was to the Church of Cranmer. Nor has 
the Church of any succeeding ages attempted to make the rule 
absolute. The Uniate Greeks still retain their married clergy, 
and in the discussions which have from time to time taken 
place on Anglican Orders, the possibility has ever been 
present to the minds of theologians that if, which was not 
very likely, Rome should declare those Orders valid, it would 
not necessarily follow that those Anglican clergy who sub- 
mitted to Papal authority must put away their wives. 

There are other matters of great importance unconcerned 
with dogma, and a reference to one of these may serve to 
illustrate the case of the celibacy of the clergy. The Last 
Supper was also the First Mass. It was celebrated at night 
and administered in both kinds. That it should be received 
fasting, therefore, in the morning, and that reception in one kind 
should suffice as following from the dogma, are of Church 
ordinance, which might be revoked, and are subject to excep- 
tions. Holy Communion, if given as Viaticum, may be received 
at any hour and without previous fasting. Again, when the 
Holy Father gives permission for a midnight Communion at 
Christmas, it lies with him to say from what hour the previous 
fast shall extend, the ordinary length of fast being from midnight 
till 5.30 or !ater. But it is, at a midnight Communion, reduced 
to four hours abstinence from food, or even less. 

Then, as to Communion in one kind, though that alone is 
needful, according to the dogma that Christ, whole and indi- 
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visible, is received under the Species of Bread; for greater 
pomp and dignity, It may be administered in both kinds, to a 
monarch at his coronation, to the deacon and subdeacon at 
a solemn Papal Mass. Whereas again none but consecrated 
hands may, as a rule, touch the consecrated Species, which the 
priest himself places in the mouth of the communicant, this 
usage may be suspended in the hour of danger, so that Mary of 
Scotland had permission to wear about her person a locket con- 
taining It and to administer Viaticum to herself. So tender and 
loving is the Church, so elastic her rules, when ecclesiastical 
custom only is concerned, and not dogma, which is the un- 
changing truth of God. 

There is this essential difference between a dogma and a 
custom: a dogma is revealed by God, and has to be accepted as 
and because revealed by Him, whether it be or be not discover- 
able in part by human reason. Reason may help us to under- 
stand dogma, but it can give no additional sanction to that 
which is in itself propounded by Him who is all-powerful and 
ali-wise. An ecclesiastical custom is one which has been in the 
first place introduced by man, and then sanctioned by supreme 
authority. When so ratified it is as binding as doctrine within 
its limits and with its exceptions, remembering that the one is 
unchangeable as God, the other arising out of man’s need, and 
therefore changeable as man’s needs vary. It may, however, be 
laid down as all but axiomatic that human discovery does not 
return on its course. Nothing is less probable than that the 
Eucharist should in future be administered as a rule in two 
kinds, to those who have broken their fast, or in the afternoon, 
that the Church will be served by a married priesthood, that 
any such concessions will be made by Rome as to admit the 
entrance into her pale of any large numbers at once. We will 
consider one point only which is now and then attacked—the 
celibacy of the clergy, that we may see whether those who 
attack it have any really successful arguments to oppose 
to it. 

There can be no question that two principles contended for 
mastery in the primitive Church: the inherent sanctity of 
marriage, which was raised into a sacrament of the Church, the 
still greater holiness of the celibate life, decreed under the Gospel 
as a Counsel of Perfection for those who are able to receive it. 
No doubt under the Old Law there were virgins who con- 
secrated themsclves to God, as the daughter of Jephtha, but 
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the celibate life was an accident, and not an essential part of 
holiness: it was a penitential privation rather than a higher 
privilege; the maidens went year by year to lament their 
virginity ; it was not even a part of the Nazarite vows, for 
Samson was twice marricd. 

It was reserved for St. John the Baptist that he should be 
the first Hermit of the Desert, and for our Lady that she should 
be the first consecrated nun, though living ostensibly the life of 
a Jewish woman in the world. Then first was seen the super- 
natural virtue of purity, and the development of the human 
consciousness sprang up to greet the new type of human 
dignity. Evolution played its part in the spiritual life, and 
the Church stamped the development with its own seal. And 
as it has been reserved to certain physiologists of these later 
days to justify and even extol the lower nature which they 
conceive man to have risen out of, but not to have laid aside, so 
in these days have heretics dared to deny the eternal Virginity 
of Mary, and have declared that they found the true type of 
womanhood in her supposed bearing of children to Joseph, 
rather than in her virgin conception of the Eternal Word ; and 
of manhood, not in St. John the Baptist, St. John the Evangelist, 
and St. Joseph, but rather in the domestic life of the Patriarchs, 
or the married priesthood of the Jewish Church. 

Long before St. Gregory made the rule of celibacy absolute 
on the Church, the sporadic usage of the early centuries had 
become all but universal, and this for reasons easy to under- 
stand. The position of woman had been increasingly raised 
in the Jewish Church. The wives of patriarchs and kings had 
often claimed an equality with, at times even manifested a 
superiority to, their husbands, though there is no lack of signs 
that the Oriental seclusion of the harem attempted to assert 
itself among the Israelites. But it had not done so, and the 
fact that women shared their husbands’ interests made a 
sacerdotal caste in the Church necessary, in which women could 
have no part. The Sacrament of Penance would of itself 
require a celibate and lonely priesthood, for even with no 
intention of betraying confidences a man reveals  involun- 
tarily the secrets of others to those with whom he lives 
much. The greater the share which any good wife takes in 
her husband's work the more does she discover what is in his 
mind, and read his thoughts about others, even when she does 
not agree with them. Nor is it possible that those who are 
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much together and in sympathy with each other should 
constantly discuss abstract questions. So soon as_ personal 
matters come into conversation it is not possible but that hints, 
however veiled, should be given, and revelations implicitly if 
not explicitly made. Indeed, when considered from the merely 
human side, it might be well that the freedom from ties of 
relationship should be extended beyond the priesthood. The 
school-master and the physician would be the better if they 
were able to say, with St. Paul, that the unmarried were 
solicitous for the things that belong to the Lord, how they may 
please God, and not solicitous for the things of the world, how 
to please their wives, and so be divided. To the one his boys, 
to the other his patients, should be the first care, and the 
principle is just as applicable to the other sex, now that the 
care of the sick is more and more in the hands of women, and 
the higher learning within the reach of girls. In the middle 
ages the teaching and healing professions were entrusted to 
clerics and monks, already vowed to celibacy, and therefore, 
as by accident, the very principle for which we contend was 
carried out and ratified by the conscience of mankind. So 
a rule of the Church grew up which even in these laxcr days 
is maintained as far as the clergy are concerned, nor is it 
likely to be laid aside by those who rightly grasp the 
principles of a Church and a sacerdotal caste. 

As might be anticipated, two consequences have followed 
from the Church's rule. (1) It has had its imitators outside 
her pale: while (2) those who disregard it have wandered into 
heresy of doctrine in abandoning a salutary ordinance. 

1. It has had imitators beyond the pale. These have been, as 
is natural, in the Anglican Establishment, which has imitated 
the Roman Church when it has dared, wherever accident may 
have brought a true principle accidentally to the front, and in 
despite of its Protestant principles. Thus, many years since, 
a very able series of letters were written to Bishop Forbes, of 
Brechin, by the Rev. Frank Simmons, from New Zealand, and 
published in the Gwardian, to the effect that if Anglican 
Missions were to be of any avail they must be carried on, 
under a rule like that of St. Francis, by celibates who would 
work with the workers, share their hardships and _privations, 
among which, in each new settlement, must be the abandonment 
of family life. So also many have felt that if Anglicanism at 
home is to touch the very poor and the most degraded of our 
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population, it must be by colleges of clergy living and working 
together, actuated by a higher and a different ideal than those 
to whom they minister, scorning delights even in the leisure 
moments of their laborious days. They have imitated the 
Roman clergy in this as in fasting, but in both cases, while 
there has been much genuine self-denial, there has been no 
rule, and the very principle itself has been adopted or 
abandoned by the individuals. When Luther marricd a nun, 
he outraged the conscience of Christendom; but Anglican 
ministers have married Anglican Sisters, pledged to celibacy, 
but not vowed to it, since there was none to receive the vow, 
and no word of protest has been heard: each was as free to 
take a wife or a husband as to take flesh-meat on Good 
Friday. No doubt there are a few who would smile cynically 
at this weakness of human nature; but there are none who 
would look on it as the betrayal of a sacrament, the treading 
a lower way, or who would regard it as the persistence in a 
sanctioned evil far worse than any casual breach of the law of 
chastity, which may be absolved and repaired. <A celibate 
priest, however he may add sacrilege to the breach of his vow, 
may repent and put his sin behind him for ever; but a married 
priest finds himself in the dilemma of Lancelot, who has 
exchanged a vow for a vow, and finds that “a faith unfaithful 
kept him falsely true.” 

2. Imitators of Roman clergy are, however, confined to 
Anglicans, who can cease to imitate without causing scandal ; 
the various Protestant sects are rather inclined to make a 
married clergy the rule, and consider its rare exceptions even 
dangerous. The sects which engage in missionary work 
directly encourage a married ministry by making provisions 
for a missionary’s wife and children, even granting additional 
subsidies in aid of cach child born on the mission ; while those 
who know how stringent is the effect of chapel gossip on 
younger ministers (and even within the establishment), know 
also how almost impossible it is for them to escape the scandal 
attacking young unmarried clergy and the other sex. Even 
of a celibate clergy Thomas a Kempis thought it well to write : 
Ne sts familiaris alicut mulieri; nor can this be correctly 
rendered as by Bishop Challoner, “Be not familiar with any 
woman,” since it was implied in a monk’s vow that he should 
avoid all such familiarity. It is rather, “ Be not a friend to any 
one women, be not entangled wlth this or that penitent, this or 
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that devout lady,” and the counsel is more needed in the 
relations existing without the safeguard of religious and priestly 
vows. The life of obligatory celibacy is just what they fear, 
though if we seek the unsavoury details of our criminal and 
police courts, we find that more cases involving the married 
than the celibate clergy are found therein. 

A minister of a Protestant sect told me not long since 
how a lady called on him in deep distress to ask his spiritual 
counsel. He soon became aware that the subject-matter was 
infidelity to her husband. “Of course,” he said, “it was 
impossible for me to listen to such a confidence, and | 
managed to dismiss her with the assurance that I could be of 
no use to her.” Now imagine the state of a man, believing 
himself in any sense a priest of God, who would send away 
such a poor soul uncomforted in mind, if he could only give 
such comfort as a father would give his daughter! Imagine 
the despair of the sufferer who expected a disciple of the 
Master at least to say, “Hath no man condemned thee, ncither 
will I condemn thee; go now, and sin no more.” But such a 
minister falls at once into the heresy of a formal denial of 
forgiveness, even if he docs not believe he has the power to 
proclaim God’s absolution of sins. Who shall say where denial 
stops, when once a truth of God, or even an ordinance of the 
Church is denied? He that is guilty in one point may soon 
find himself guilty of all. 

Till very recently, since the Reformation, the countries 
touched by that heresy have had no outlet for the superfluous 
energy of their sons and daughters. That every young man 
was bound to the married state, or suspected of living a wanton 
life, was the ordinary code of the world; that every young 
woman must make herself attractive to men with a view to 
wifehood and motherhood was the creed in which daughters 
were educated. Only of late years have young women of good 
birth and breeding found it possible to become doctors, nurses, 
secretaries, mistresses of day-schools, copyists, and to say publicly 
that these avocations suit them better than the life of married 
women, or of supernumerary daughters at home. But even if 
some of these callings might well be combined with a religious 
profession, there are many who dislike the prominence which 
others give to unmarried women, and see with satisfaction, over 
and above that of religious conviction, the spread of Sisterhoods 
in England, giving to so many women the gratification of a 
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spiritual life, for which there were, before the Reformation, so 
abundant facilities. So too the priesthood and monachism 
afforded to many young, ardent, and devoted souls a means of 
trying whether they indeed were fit for the celibate state, and a 
career for those who were so fit. But the world, which offers 
the married state alone, and has, in Protestant lands, scoffed at 
the choice of a celibate life for God, has becn bound to find its 
own remedies, and has done so; for men, an indulgent view 





of sin; for men and women alike, the too easy facilities of 
the divorce courts, or loveless homes, begun when cach party 
to the contract was too young to know his or her mind. 
For men as for women, the cloister and the priesthood are 
again opening their arms, and may become, as at Montreux, 
schools of printing, rivalling the best traditions of the early 
presses ; or as at Solesmes, schools of Church music; or 
schools of painting in which shall be educated Fra Angclicos 
with less archaic drawing, or later Lippis, with more regard for 
claustral rules ; new classes of architecture, of sculpture, and of 
glass-staining. And in those religious houses, whether of men 





or women, who give themselves wholly to the contemplative 
life, Carthusians, Carmelites, Sisters of Perpetual Adoration, 
there will be those who expiate the sins of others, and in the 
midst of a naughty world, show there is a standard higher than 
that of flesh and blood. Even long ago, Thomas a Kempis, 
himself a Canon Regular of St. Augustine, spoke of the higher 
life of the stricter ascetics, who, like St. Paul, fill up in their 
bodies those things which are wanting of the sufferings of Christ, 
and in their poor and incomplete way take their part in His 
Expiatory Sacrifice. In fact, the doctrine of complementary 
substitution, which lies at the root of all mystical Christianity, 
is most fully carried out by communities of men and women, 
living the virginal life, waking while others sleep, fasting while 
others feast, taking in these latter days the part of the few 
righteous men for whose sake the Lord would have spared the 
guilty city of old. 

“You see, dear mother,” said a Carmelite nun, who never 
more would sce her nearest relatives except through a “ grille,” 
“St. Teresa did not make her Rule for fun.” And if her good 
Catholic parent needed such a reminder, what wonder is it that 





the ordinary men and women of the world fail to understand 
the mystical teaching of rules sanctioned by the Church, and 
regard mystical substitution as a fancy devised by sick and shy 
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recluses “for fun.” But there are other considerations which 
touch the world’s heart more nearly. If, as suggested, a wider 
spread of the cloister life, or at least a larger trial of the 
novitiate, would render the world’s appeal to divorce less needful 
than, in its own opinion, it is; the same machinery would provide 
the Church’s answer to one of the world’s great difficulties, the 
support of the needy. The first attempts to deal with these, in 
England, was under the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI, 
and, more formally, under Elizabeth, when the Reformation, 
begun under her father, was fully established, and its conse- 
quences manifest. Whatever charges were brought against 
monasticism, neglect of the poor was never one of them, and 
the monks and friars, whether they lived on their estates or on 
the alms of the prosperous, shared their funds freely with those 
who had endowed them, or gave to them their daily bread. It 
is indeed said that pauperism is simply the shadow cast by the 
bright light of prosperity, that increased population resulted 
from greater wealth, and that it would have been impossible for 
charity to have kept pace with want. But this is a mere asser- 
tion without a shadow of proof. If, in what Cardinal Newman 
has called England’s Second Spring, since penal laws were 
repealed or ceased to be enforced, nursing communities have 
sprung into being, and the Brothers of St. John of God have 
established hospitals, who shall assert that the Church was not 
always ready to take in hand all those alleviations of the poor 
man’s lot which now are administered by the State or by private 
charity? Who shall dare find fault with the Church for any 
lack of private skilled nursing when, even in the memory of 
those now living hospital nurses, and workhouse officials, formed 
part of the stock-in-trade for the satire of a popular novelist ? 
In all spiritual matters the Church takes the lead, and reveals 
to us dogmas which in another life will become intuition ; 
liturgies, with which the saints in glory celebrate God; the 
purity of those who neither marry nor are given in marriage, 
but are “as the angels of God in Heaven.” But in all things 
pertaining to this life, the Church has to follow and to discover ; 
to work for, with, and by, fallen man, to ratify discoveries which 
man has made, and elevate them, if need be, to the rank of 
ecclesiastical doctrines, but always to be the Church of the age 
in which she finds herself, and not, except in dogma, one suited 
to an alien time and race, trammelled by the stage of develop- 
ment in which she finds herself. What man, unfallen, would have 
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been, is not for us to know; what fallen man is, we know, we count 
our imperfections as our own, and take our part in a creation 
sroaning and travailing in pain, praying with St. Fulgentius for 
the race as for ourselves, that we may gain patience here, and 
pardon hereafter. Surely the place of Holy Scripture in the 
Church's hands for us is a sign of her own position in the 
world ; all that is therein written for doctrine, for advice, for 
exhortation, was written for our learning, but we are not sent to 
it to know geography or geology, or the various sciences and 
arts that God has left for man to discover. “Our Lord allowed 
His foster-father to leave the world,” said a Jesuit Father, a few 
years since, when conducting a retreat, “ without teaching him 
anything about a circular-saw.” 

Nor indeed is it obvious to all that a teeming population is 
a necessary part of prosperity. The French may be allowed to 
judge in this matter as well as ourselves, and are by no means 
disposed to think that it is a condition of national progress. 
From our rooted conviction that it is so, comes the further 
extension of the belief that a large empire and many colonies 
are necessary to furnish careers to the many sons of our 
many families. The necessity of checks on population, on 
the other hand, has been proclaimed by many since the 
middle of the last century, and views have been formulated 
on the subject which cannot be approved. But few have 
considered whether it may not be well to scek the Church's 
remedy, one which in no way limits man’s free-will, but 
sanctions the individual in following, or at least testing, a 
call from God to the celibate life. If it be true that English 
families are as a rule larger than those of other nations, 
it is also true that the celibate life took a very firm hold on 
England in pre-Reformation days. The religious houses were 
the true checks on population, they were the Church’s way, and 
no other would be needful were she allowed a free hand. The 
great disturbing element is the danger of war, and the supposed 
necessity of large standing armies. Just because the various 
States in which enforced conscription exists, decide that each 
able-bodied young man must serve his turn in the army, the 
celibacy of religion is suppressed that it may give place to an 
irreligious celibacy which, obeying no call from God, is the 
fruitful cause of immorality. Hence, too, a bloody war from 
time to time causes a violent displacement and disruption of 
human life, which again, according to the State, demands the 
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suppression of the Church’s voluntary celibacy. Here in 
England thank God, this is at present free and conscription 
unknown. 

If these few lines serve in any degree to render clearer to 
any the blessings which fell on our land from a voluntary 
celibacy, and to explain the teaching of the Church on the 
subject, the writer’s intention will be fully satisfied. 





C. KEGAN PAUL. 














In the closing days of Prince Charles. 


THOUGH ignored by the sole representative of the royal family, 
beyond its head, the new Duchess of Albany was quite eagerly 
welcomed to Florence. Her father, we know from published 
letters, looked forward to her arrival with feverish pleasure, and 
was delighted with her when she came. Sir Horace Mann 
writes to Horace Walpole, October 8, 1784 :! 

The arrival of the Lady Charlotte Stuart has caused some little 
bustle in the town. . . . She is allowed to be a good figure, tall and 
well-made, but that the features of her face resemble too much _ her 
father to be handsome.” She is gay, lively, and very affable, and has 
the behaviour of a well-bred Frenchwoman. . . . The new Duchess has 
appeared at the theatres, which were crowded on her account, with all 
her father’s jewels, which are very fine. He asked leave of the Duke 
to put a dal/dacchino or dais over her boxes in each theatre, and a velvet 
carpet to hang before it, which was refused, but had permission to line 
the boxes as he pleased. That in the great theatre is hung with crimson 
damask: the cushion is velvet with gold lace. In the other theatre it 
is yellow damask. The Count is much pleased with the distinction. 

Charles certainly seems to have been intensely desirous that 
his only child should receive the honours of royalty, though he 
could never have dreamed of bequeathing to her his right to the 
Crown, as Henry rather foolishly feared. The Cardinal stood 
upon his own rights to the last, shadowy as they were, and in 
spite of his fatal purple. 

The father’s whole business seems to make her happy [says the 
Baron de Castille],° and settled according to her rank. Many Italian 
princes have offered to her, and one of the brothers of the King 
of Sweden. Her father, who wishes to see her on a throne, presses hard 
for the latter. He is commissioned to write to England. ‘The Duchess 
has suffered so much in her youth that she would prefer not to marry if 
the Court of England would make her an allowance so long as she 
1 Letters of Horace Walpole, vol. viii. 

2 Yet he once was ‘‘ bonnie Prince Charlie !” 
3 Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports. Macaulay Papers. 
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remained single. . . . The pursuit of the King of Sweden on behalf of 
his brother is a speculation: he hopes to make some advantage by the 
alliance. 

It is said [Sir Horace Mann writes] that one of the royal dukes of 
Ostrogothia or Vandalmania is to marry her, but this I do not warrant. 


On October 8, directly after her arrival, the Duchess wrote 
to the Cardinal of York. Her letters, some of them still 
sparkling with the pretty sand she used to dry them, are all in 
French, well written, save for disregard of grammatical inflec- 
tions, and the extreme formality of her deferential address : 


Monseigneur,—I should consider myself to fail in what is due to 
your Royal Highness and to myself, if I did not do myself the honour 
of making known to you my arrival in Florence. The kindness you 
have heaped upon me until the present gives me a sure warrant that 
you will be pleased to add to it by sharing the joy and happiness with 
which I am penetrated just now. ‘The King my father, by an authentic 
Act, has recognized me for his daughter, and legitimatized me. He has 
sent that Act to the King of France, who has been pleased to place it 
in the archives, and, in consequence, to grant me letters patent which 
have been registered in Parliament. Behold me then to-day rejoicing 
in the happiness of belonging very nearly to your Royal Highness, and 
at the same time, allowed to bestow every care upon the preservation of 
a beloved father, for whom, if possible, I am going to revert health and 
strength. I would willingly share mine with him, and make up to him 
for all the troubles imposed upon him by fortune. 

I must now, my dearest uncle, thank you for all the kindness you 
have poured upon me since the death of King James. Gratitude is in 
my heart the first of duties, and when it is united with the ties of blood, 
it acquires a double activity, of which I feel the force to-day. Your 
Royal Highness, since the moment I had the misfortune to lose King 
James, my grandfather, has had the kindness to settle upon me a 
pension of five thousand livres, to live upon with my mother. I have 
the honour to renew my respectful thanks to you for it, and to beg of 
you for the future to be good enough to continue it to my mother, who 
is at present without any fortune. She is my other self, if I may use 
that expression, so I dare to hope you will not refuse me this boon. 
You know the position of the King my father, how the remnants of his 
fortune have been far from rich, and limit him to a very inconsiderable 
expenditure. These reasons all induce me to hope everything from 
your heart. ‘The King my father joins with me in begging this favour 
of your Royal Highness, and charges me to assure you of his tender 
friendship. I beg of you, Monseigneur, to do justice to the sentiments 
of respect and attachment with which I shall be always, Monseigneur, 
your Royal Highness’s most humble and most obedient servant, 
CHARLOTTE STUART, Duchess of Albany. 
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This letter was no doubt suggested by Charles, and the 
terms employed of his choosing. The Cardinal vouchsafed no 
direct answer,! but apparently sent to Charles a copy of his 
manifesto, for the next letter in the collection is from Charles to 
his brother, obviously in reply. It is written in French, and is 
holograph : 

Florence, November 2, 1784. 

Dear Brother,—-Cantini has forwarded to me your reply. I am very 
glad to tell you myself that my dearest daughter, being recognized by 
me, by France, by the Pope, is a Royal Highness for you and every- 
where. I do not dispute your rights. They are established, since you 
are my brother ; but I beg of you not to dispute those of my dearest 
daughter. That title ought to be sacred to you. I am your very 
affectionate brother, CHARLES R.? 


The Pope wrote kindly to the Duchess, congratulating her 
upon her arrival? and on November 16, Charles wrote to the 
Pope, thanking him for his letter to his daughter, entreating his 
protection for her, and praying him to grant her the reversion of 
his pension after his death. He states that his father used to 
give her a pension of twelve thousand francs, and had paid all 
the expenses of her education, had placed her and her mother 
in a convent, and had charged the Cardinal Duke to continue 
the pension, but that after King James’s death, the Cardinal 
had reduced the pension to one thousand scudi, and since she 
came to live with him, had discontinued it altogether. 

On December Ist, the Countess of Albany writes to the 
Cardinal from Genoa, acknowledging a letter she had had from 
him at Turin. As he believed she had given up Alfieri, their 
common wrath at the honours of the Duchess of Albany drew 
them together again : 





As for your brother [she says], nothing could astonish me that he 
could do. I know him so well, that I believe him capable of every 
possible extravagance. I know all about the follies he is carrying on at 
FJorence, and surrounded as he is by Irish, he will carry them on to the 
end. . . . Confess, my dear brother, that even in drawing his last 
breath he will commit extravagances. I leave for Bologna on the 4th of 
this month. I shall stay some time with the Princess Lambertini, who 
is a friend of my youth. 

On December 24th, she writes to the Cardinal with New 
Year’s wishes, from the Princess Lambertini’s house : 


1 Sir Horace Mann says he never answered any of her letters, which is untrue. 
* Add. MSS. % Sir Horace Mann to Walpole. 
4 Hist. MSS. Commission Reports. Lord Braye’s MSS. 
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The King continues to commit a thousand follies at Florence, but 
he can no longer walk. ‘They carry him from one room to another, on 
account of the swelling of his legs. ‘That did not prevent him from 
bestowing the order of St. Andrew upon his daughter and a certain 
lord who is with him. All this is very droll. 


Sir Horace Mann also mentions this investiture, which took 
place on St. Andrew’s day, but he does not mock, and is full of 
praise for the strong and beneficial influence of the Duchess, 
who checked her father when he talked too much and drank too 
much. He says they occupied themselves by abusing the 
unfriendly Cardinal. This is certainly untrue as regards Char- 
lotte, who was doing her best to make peace between the 
brothers. But the resentment Charles naturally felt, believing 
his runaway wife to be still championed by the Cardinal, was 
intensified by his refusal to notice his daughter. 

The Cardinal writes to Louise, December roth, a kind letter, 
chiefly about her health and his own: a subject of inexhaustible 
interest to both. 

On February 26, Charlotte took the opportunity of the 
Cardinal’s approaching birthday to make another very respectful 
advance, without her father’s knowledge. She conciliatorily 
dropped the ducal title, which had occasioned such displeasure : 


Monseigneur,—Always attentive to my duty to your Royal Highness, 
I venture to hope you will not look upon as an importunity my 
respectful homage, which I hasten to offer on the occasion of your 
birthday, with the earnest wishes which I do not cease to make for all 
that can contribute to your happiness and preservation, so precious to 
me. Gratitude is in my heart the first of duties, and when it is joined 
to sentiments of attachment and respect, it acquires a double activity. 


An unfortunate repetition from her previous letter, which, 
though she drops all allusion to ties of blood, must have struck 
the prejudiced Prince as proof of insincerity. How bitterly she 
had complained of his lack of liberality, and memorialized the 
French King, yet she goes on: 


‘The kindness with which you honoured my childhood will always be 
present to me. Have I then made myself unworthy of your protection, 
Monseigneur, in circumstances for which I should more than ever hope 
for some sympathy: for the tender care which I am giving to the King 
my father, whose health is totally enfeebled, and who was left alone 
with his sufferings and misfortunes? I thought your Royal Highness 
had been informed of my step, and had given to it your approbation. 
My august father, in making his orders known to me, did not give me 
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time to inform your Royal Highness. How disturbed was my happiness, 
on my arrival here, to hear that I had incurred your displeasure! If 
my humble excuses, Monseigneur, and my sincere regret at having 
displeased you, will obtain my pardon, I venture to assure you that my 
heart is full of bitterness at being deprived of your friendship and your 
kindness, which it is my earnest ambition to deserve, as well as the 
consolation of hearing that your Royal Highness will deign to accept of 
my homage and assurance of the profound respect with which I shall 
never cease to be, Monseigneur, your Royal Highness’s most humble, 
most submissive, and most obedient servant, 

CHARLOTTE STuart.! 
Charles was, as usual, wretchedly short of money. He had 
lived in retirement for some years, but there had always been 
his expense and waste of a royal household to keep up. Now 
there was his daughter's household as well, which must befit her 
rank. He bethought himself, possibly on her suggestion, or 
Lord Caryll’s, of the money really owing to himself and his 
brother from England, the jointure of their grandmother, Queen 
Mary Beatrice, of which not one farthing had ever been paid, in 
spite of promises from the Prince of Orange and succeeding 
Governments. The King had, alas! quarrelled with the faithful 
Caryll on a certain lamentable occasion,” but the gentle Duchess 
set herself to make peace here too. 

On March 21, Caryll writes from Dunkirk, thanking her 
for his restoration to her father’s favour. He had been trying 
to get the long overdue jointure for his King, and suggests that 
the good offices of the French Court should be solicited, as 
France has a right to demand payment of arrears which had 
been recognized by both the Prince of Orange and Queen Anne. 





There are in this present (British) Cabinet persons suspected of 
being at heart attached to their legitimate prince ; and further, I know 
for certain that the Elector himself has more than once declared that 
if the King were ever in distress, it would be a real pleasure to assist 
him. 


George III. made good these words twelve years later. 

The Cardinal answered the last letter of his niece. His 
reply is not in this collection, but its purport can be gathered 
from her response. Though he had been softened by her 
affectionate persistence, he would not yet acknowledge any 


1 Add. MSS. British Museum. 
* See Dennis Lerins’ Life of Sir Robert Strange. 
% Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports. 
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relationship, and objected even to her use of the Stuart surname, 
for from henceforth she ceases to use it when writing to him. 
He probably knew from other sources how beneficial her 
influence was, and he saw how useful an ally she might be 
to keep him au courant as to the real state of things at Florence. 
He was anxious to be on friendly terms with his brother that 


1 


they might now combine against the Countess of Albany, who, 
he found, had tricked him again with regard to Alfieri, and 
who was endeavouring to engage for herself the sympathy and 
substantial assistance of France. 

The Duchess writes on March 26, 1785: 


Monseigneur,—To respond to the confidence with which your 
Royal Highness is pleased to honour me afresh, I will seize with eager- 
ness the first favourable moment to represent to the King my father 
the need there is of instructing the French Court as to the reasons of 
his displeasure against Madame (the only name by which Louise is 
ever mentioned in the family): and begging of the Count de Vergennes 
{the French Foreign Minister] to be good enough to threaten her in 
the matter of her pension in case she persists in her misconduct. 
Neither shall I fail, Monseigneur, to engage your august brother not 
to take this step until he has sent his letter for the Minister to your 
Royal Highness, asking for your approbation, and that you would be 
pleased to join him in stopping a misconduct which hurts you equally 
with himself. I have no other means of proving my respect than by 
my zeal in executing your orders. As far as it depends on me, I shall 
neglect no opportunity I can find to do all that is agreeable to you. 
I cannot sufficiently express to your Royal Highness how sensible I 
am of the marks of kindness you condescend to give me in such 
flattering assurances. I hope to render myself more and more worthy 
of your protection by all the sentiments with which my heart is animated 
towards your person. ‘The brightest day of my life will be that on 
which I have persuaded the King to think as he ought. If this reunion 
should be accomplished, my wishes are fulfilled, and I venture to 
believe it will be firm for life. 


She succeeded in her efforts, and writes to the Cardinal on 
April 9: 


Monseigneur,—-What happiness for me that your Royal Highness 
deigns to render justice to the sentiments I have expressed towards 
you since my childhood, and which are graven on my heart for life. 
The letter which you have done me the honour to write to me, 
Monseigneur, has touched me to tears. I will always try to deserve 
the confidence which you condescend to show me, as well as your 
kindness which I value most highly, and I venture to flatter myself 
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that you will judge me worthy by my complete devotion and the zeal 
with which I shall always execute yonr orders. With the same eager- 
ness, Monseigneur, I seized a favourable moment this morning to get 
the King your brother to write to M.le Com’ de Vergennes, and to 
submit the letter to your Royal Highness, wir the assurance of all 
his attachment for your person. My august sire is touched at my 
suggestion. Not being able to write himself, he has dictated his 
intentions to his secretary, and I have every reason to hope that your 
Royal Highness will be pleased to receive his sentiments favourably, 
which are as tender as sincere. I entreat you, Monseigneur, to be 
persuaded of the most lively joy with which I see this happy change. 
You owe it solely to his heart, and if ever he has seemed blameworthy 
in your eyes, for mercy’s sake forget the past, and give yourself up to 
the idea of all the happiness you are going to heap upon my august 
sire in the assurance of your friendship. He needs that comfort in 
his misfortunes and sufferings. You may be sure now I shall endeavour 
to establish this reunion firmly and permanently. I look upon this 
day as the happiest of my life, and I shall be doubly fortunate if I 
have fulfilled your wishes. My august father has insisted upon adding 
some details of all that has passed, to M. de Vergennes. If your 
Royal Highness approves of them, and if you will be good enough to 
affix your name to them, the King will order M. de Vulpian, his lawyer 
at Paris, who is most intimate with the Minister, to set it before him 
in his name: and by this means you will both be informed of the 
effect that it will have produced. I have been careful to conceal from 
the King the happiness I have to be in correspondence with your 
Royal Highness. I am sure that this mystery is necessary for his 
service. ‘The memorial which your Royal Highness has been pleased 
to confide to me is perfectly well written. (Henry was always diffident 
as to his French.) You may count upon my prudence, and I have 
profited by your instructions, Monseigneur, to turn my father from the 
idea that you approve of Madame’s conduct. I find it my duty to 
inform your Royal Highness that the King intends to go in the course 
of this month to Pisa, to assist at the fé¢es to be given there in honour 
of the King and Queen of Naples. I have used every effort to dissuade 
him from this project in his present state of weakness, but it has been 
impossible for me to set him against it. ‘Thank God he takes great 
care of himself. His temper is totally changed, and he made his 
Easter Communion on Maundy Thursday with edification. I beg 
ten thousand pardons of your Royal Highness for having fatigued you 
with such a long letter, but I think that all these little details will 
interest you. I again await your orders. 


On the same day Charles wrote by his secretary : 


My dearest brother,—I hasten to ask your consent to a step which 
will strengthen our reunion and at the same time give me the oppor- 
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tunity of proving my friendship for you. We have reason enough to 
join together to put a stop to misconduct that injures us both alike. I 
have then taken upon myself to write to M. le Comte de Vergennes 
to inform him of all that has passed and which will perhaps happen 
again. I send you, my dearest brother, my ideas, which I submit 
to your approbation, and if you think as I do, I flatter myself that you 
will be pleased to join your signature to mine. I hope that our reunion 
is consolidated for life. It has its source in my old attachment, and 
my daughter is doubly dear to me when I see her engaged in recalling 
me to sentiments which I hope will never again alter, and the per- 
manence of which I love to assure you. 


Then the signature and postscript in the King’s own poor, 
shaky hand : 
Your very affectionate brother,—-CuHarLes R. 
It is not for lack of tenderness that I do not write you by my own 
hand, but it is my strength that fails me,—C.R. 


A copy of his letter to M. de Vergennes, made by the 
Cardinal of York, and dated April 13, 1785, follows: 


I owe it to my family, M. le Comte, and I think I owe it to myself, 
to inform you of my separation from Madame de Stolberg my wife, on 
account of certain differences and of her behaviour with a Monsieur 
Alfieri, such as can but be wholly disapproved of by myself and my 
brother, the Cardinal Duke of York. We both think that we cannot 
put off telling you of our grievances, and begging of you, M. le Comte, 
to condemn conduct totally unworthy of a family with which she is, to 
my misfortune, allied, and to threaten her in the name of France with 
the loss of her pension, should she persist in a misconduct against 
which morality revolts. It is now nearly five years since she left me, 
after having suffered all manner of annoyances. You must know, 
M. le Comte, that she did not bring any benefit to me. I undertook 
to give her 15,000 francs for her allowance, and all the time she 
remained with me all her expenses were defrayed in my house. By her 
adroit insinuations she has chosen to persuade Her Most Christian 
Majesty that I let her want for everything, and consequently she 


interested her so strongly in her misfortunes that she has obtained to 
my detriment 60,000 francs, which she enjoyed the whole time that 
I had her in my house without my being informed of it. Finally, not 
to lay too much stress upon all that I have gone through, Madame de 
Stolberg, in flying from my house, had no other reason or motive than 
to give way to her unbridled passion for her Monsieur Alfieri. Her 
stay in Rome was only that she might be with him again. Her last 
journey to Baden occasioned the same scandal, and there is every 
reason to think that she means to leave Italy immediately to go to 
settle with him in some part of Alsace. ‘To confide my proceeding to 
your wisdom is to ensure its success, M. le Comte. You have already 
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evinced so many signs of interest in me, and also in my daughter, that 
I do not doubt I may count upon you always when there is question of 
your friendly service. 

The Cardinal writes to Charles, April 13, 1785 :1 

My dearest brother,—Your letter of the gth of this month was a 
very great consolation to me, and I am sorry to be unable to express 
the sentiments of my heart as I could wish, being a very bad writer in 
French. You are too good to wish to submit to my approval the letter 
which you have written to M. le Comte de Vergennes. I signed it at 
once with much satisfaction. In my opinion it is an absolutely 
necessary step, and I conjure you to do what lies in you to prevent 
a person (guidam) like Alfieri from gaining the end he proposes by 
a union so offensive to our family. I am furious at it, and it is well 
that you should know that they are in continual communication by 
letters, and that there is no doubt that it is he alone who governs 
Madame in all these proceedings. She has deliberately broken her 
word to me upon this matter, and I broke off any sort of communication 
with her several months ago. I am greatly obliged to your daughter 
for interesting herself so much with you about me. This shows the 
coodness of her character, to which every one bears witness. If she 
persuades you that I love you dearly, and that you do not know what 
attachment towards you is graven on my heart, she tells you the truth. 


Adieu, my very dear brother. Take care of your health. 


The Cardinal did not do things by halves. Eager to make 
reparation for his past unkindness, he wrete a second and 
counter memorial to the Pope, in which he acknowledged that 
though some circumstances attending the legitimization of the 
Duchess of Albany had been offensive to him, he had been won 
over by the young lady’s disposition. Through her intervention 
his brother had written a letter of reconciliation to him. One 
of the principal causes of rupture between them had been the 
supposition of Charles that he was supporting his wife. He 
describes the King’s letter to De Vergennes, and gives a 
summary of a letter he has had from Louise, in despair at not 
hearing from him, full of assurances of her attachment to him, 
excusing her conduct on various points with regard to which 
it had never been impeached, but saying not one word about 
Alficri. She was afraid of losing her jointure, which would be 
forfeited by her misconduct, and of losing her French pension 
in case of war.2 In that month she left Bologna for France. 

On April 19, the Duchess writes again to the Cardinal. At 
her anxious solicitation, he has softened the formality of his 


1 Add. MSS. 34,638. * Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports. 
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address to Wa coustne, but still refuses’to acknowledge her as 
a niece, a Duchess, and a Stuart. 

My happiness is at its height since your Royal Highness is equally 
pleased with my august father’s letters and with mine, and that you are 
good enough to recognize the care I have taken to lead the King to 
gentler sentiments ; worthy, in short, of the elevation and nobility of 
your two characters. My reward, Monseigneur, would be to give me 
the title which must be the sweetest to me after that which I receive 
from my father. ... I should make frequent and effectual use with my 
friends at Versailles of the letters with which your Royal Highness 
honours me, and that with the object you desire, were it not that this 
means is forbidden to me while I cannot show them, in those of your 
letters which it would be useful to show, the sentiments of which 1 
begin to hope I may be assured, but which certainly nobody would 
discover in the title of cousin. 

Without doubt, Monseigneur, nothing is more calculated to shock 
your delicacy, your principles, and the pride of your house, than the 
conduct of Alfieri and his influence over Madame. The King shares 
your resentment, and the step of which I ought confidentially to inform 
your Royal Highness is proof and consequence thereof. Even before 
I came here and could suggest it, he requested that the pension of 


60,0900 


rancs should in any case be reckoned to her as dowry, and that 


the pension of 40,000 livres, settled by the marriage contract, should 
not be added to it, since the promise of her 40,000 livres had reference 
only to the subsidies of certain Courts. It remains to me now, 
Monseigneur, to add to these details, which satisfy my heart by proving 
to your Royal Highness my exactness and my unbounded confidence, 
that the letter signed by you will go on Friday with all the papers 
relating to it which you have been good enough to forward to me. 

To return to the flattering title which it pleases me to hope from 
your kindness, Monseigneur. I think you could not give greater 
pleasure to the King your brother than by speaking of me to him by 
the title he wishes you to bestow upon me: and that to set us all more 
at our ease, you could, better than any one, get him to consent that 
from henceforth, to save him fatigue, all your correspondence should 
be carried on by me. But up to the present he is quite ignorant that 


I have the honour of writing to your Royal Highness, and it is very 


=] 


essential that this should not be forgotten. 

The King’s health is often distressing, and then it is much more 
difficult to get him to consent to matters I have to bring to his notice. 
Pisa will tire him a great deal too much. I do not cease to rejoice in 
the satisfaction of hearing from your Royal Highness, and in the appro 
bation you condescend to bestow upon my conduct... . 

P.S.—If correspondence in French fatigues your Royal Highness, 
I offer to translate from the Italian, but I fancy you will have no caus 
to regret the use of a tongue which serves so admirably to express the 
justice and elevation of your principles. 

















A History of Universal Literature. 


Two volumes are now completed out of the six which, by the 
end of the current year, are to contain Father Baumgartner’s 
History of Universal Literature.' It is possible, therefore, to 
form an idea of the nature of this great undertaking, and of 
the success with which it is being carried out. The two volumes 
before us deal respectively with the literature of Western Asia 
and of the Nile Valley, and with those of India and Eastern 
Asia. The volumes yet to come will deal with the Greek and 
Roman literature, ancient and modern; with those of the 
Romance races ; those of the North German and Scandinavian 
races ; and with the literature of Germany proper. So wide a 
range of subject-matter may perhaps suggest a doubt to a 
reader’s mind as to whether it is capable of being satisfactorily 
handled by a single writer, for how, it may be asked, can a 
single writer hope to have acquired a_ sufficiently intimate 
acquaintance with the contents and characteristics of literatures 
so vast and diverse. There is, however, a disadvantage in the 
alternative course of confiding each literature to a_ writer 
specially proficient in it. Few scientific writers are without a 
certain capital in the possession of a well-defined philosophical 
position, which they may or may not declare openly. Having 
such, their aim in criticism may easily drift into a single desire 
to fortify it, rather than to approach absolute truth by its means. 
And this will be especially the case if they have been publicly 
committed to it by collision with opponents, or by the accretion 
of a “school” around them. No one can wonder if the man 
who has made Europe acquainted with a literature hitherto 
almost, or absolutely unknown, should use his opportunity to 
expound personal views. This I take it, cynical though it may 
seem, is really what we expect in an “exponent.” When that 
literature happens to be vast, and only with great labour 

1 Geschichte der Weltliteratur von Alexander Baumgartner, S.J. Freiburg in 
Breisgau, 1897. 
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accessible, and the exponent is forced, by the magnitude of his 
material, to make a nice choice, what should guide that choice 
more naturally than personal predilection and _ preconceived 
notion? But it follows that the reader who approaches the 
study of universal literature under the guidance of so many 
specialists, each dealing with his own subject, comes uncon- 
sciously under the influence of their different stand-points, with 
the probable result that he not only imbibes theories in place of 
facts, but imbibes theories which are very likely in conflict with 
one another. 

And even apart from this there is another serious difficulty : 
that, namely, of determining how the various literatures stand 
in relative value. Here any but a cold and practised judgment 
is bound to go wrong. One reader will be moved to give the 
pre-eminence to that literature which has the ablest critic. 
Another will incline to that which presents the picture most 
agreeable to his own taste, which exhibits a people moving 
with large gestures, or which has beneath the show of things 
a human pulse, or in which the sadness of destiny imparts a 
pathos to every period. While a third may be attracted to that 
which seems to afford some pet theory a sanction he has long 
been looking for. In brief, those very personal predilections 
which make writers untrustworthy, repeat themselves in the 
readers, and aggravate the confusion between fact and theory. 

These are the objections to a History of Literature com- 
posed of a series of text-Books by different writers, even though 
each contributor be the best specialist of the day in the 
department assigned to him. They are not, of course, such as 
to render histories arranged on this plan undesirable. On the 
contrary, such histories are indispensable unless we are prepared 
to dispense with the services of the best men. But at least these 
difficulties point to the desirability of supplementing the text- 
books of specialists by other histories in which an individual 
writer, duly qualified, surveys all literatures from a single stand- 
point, applying to each the same principles of judgment, and 
keeping them all in the same perspective. It is to this class 
that Father Baumgartner’s undertaking belongs. 

Such Histories of Literature by single writers have not been 
wanting, rather they have been in fashion in Germany since the 
beginning of this century, dating back from the essays of 
Herder, Eichhorn, and Friedrich von Schlegel. But they are all 
more or less out of date and incomplete, besides which, many 
VOL. XCI. HH 
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not only allow frank antagonism to positive Christianity 
(naturally including Catholicism in the first place), but go so far 
as to use such antagonism as a base of criticism. 

Father Baumgartner’s work provides at once for a Christian 
and Catholic point of view; and important as this is to the 
Catholic, it may very well recommend the work to non-Catholic 
students, for after all it zs a point of view, and the yearning and 
craving outside the Church for a point of view is exemplified 
in the readiness with which adherence is given to almost any 
crank which pretends to this dignity. 

To preserve him from the defects of incompleteness and 
inaccuracy, Father Baumgartner has been able to profit by the 
experience of a score of predecessors in similar undertakings, as 
well as by his own extensive acquaintance with the subject. 
And, to cope with the overwhelming difficulty of giving a 
strictly comparative account of the literatures of the world, he 
has had the advantage of the personal assistance of two of the 
first scholars of our day—Father J. N. Strassmaier, S.J., the 
well-versed Assyriologist, for the Semitic languages, and, for 
those of Eastern Asia, the late Dr. Reinhold Rost, of the India 
Office Library. The work, so far as it has gone, contains 
presumably (as it has covered the whole of Asia and the Nile 
Valley) whatever these two scholars have contributed to it. 

Yet, in spite of this strong collaboration, there is no want of 
unity in the whole as it stands; and this is the more to be 
wondered at, as at certain parts of the Work, where the criticism 
becomes strikingly original, or strongly reactionary—the account 
given of Buddhism affords a good example—the amount of 
original material is correspondingly important. The richness 
and warmth and vigour of Father Baumgartner’s style and 
manner of grasp doubtless contribute much to complete fusion 
of the matter, and the co-ordination of the particular apprecia- 
tions to the general line of criticism. 

Father Baumgartner must also be congratulated upon the 
accomplishment of a minor aim of no slight moment, one 
which, as he says, Herder also set himself: that of showing how 
even the remotest and most obscure literatures are full of 
human interest. While this seems at first an end of benevolence 
to the literatures to be benefited by it, it has also its value for 
readers. It makes just this difference, when information is 
compressed almost to the limit, that it reduces to the minimum 
the risk of dulness)s When a more diverting example is 
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sufficiently illustrative, it is invariably preferred; Father 
Baumgartner has followed this principle with great taste and 
skill. 

With such a treasury as this at hand, it would be an 
opportunity ungratefully missed if, in the impossibility of giving 
a résumé of what is itself a résumé, we were not to dip into it at 
least. And yet even this relatively easy task is still difficult, 
owing to the great number of points in Father Baumgartner’s 
survey which rival one another in interest and charm. The 
wide-reaching literatures which derive in all directions from the 
Biblical writings, offer a tempting field; so, too, do the minor 
and less known phases of Persian literature. In Southern India, 
around the mission centres, the ancient local tradition of writing 
turns its exotic fancy to the Divine Infancy, to the beauty and 
sorrows of our Lady, and the glories of the saints. And one 
passes by with regret the compact literature of Ceylon: the 
great Kurral of Tiruvalluya, the pariah, and the collection of 
quatrains (xalad7) called Naladiyar, which practically compose 
it. Perhaps at a moment when so many eyes look towards 
China, there may be profit as well as curiosity in looking 
cursorily at the chapters Father Baumgartner has devoted to 
the letters of that Empire. Here the tax upon taste and skill 
in selection is less severe than might be thought. The Chinese 
no more chooses to be bored, than he loves to eat putrid food. 
It has struck every one who has ever encountered the Chinese 
that the ideas he holds he holds strongly. That legend-weaver 
to the nations, the average ethnographer, has taken advantage 
of this observation to generalize freely from the smallest 
trait observable in the smallest Chinese. We have been 
frequently assured that the Chinese army consists of a 
cowardly rabble, with the epithet underlined. The latest of 
writers, Mgr. Favier, the Lazarist, who speaks with the 
experience of thirty years to back his statement, says that 
they are not at all cowardly, but that a bow cannot stand 
up to a Lee-Mitford, nor a matchlock to a Gatling gun, 
nor can powder be expected to do its work after a mandarin 
has adulterated it heavily. 

It is often said that the Chinese are a worn-out and effete 
race. Against such an assertion we find here and there a Sino- 
maniac ready to engage a Chinese to work against any man in 
the world upon far inferior conditions. The sharp contrasts in 
the information which reaches Europe about China are fruitful 
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in surprises, for opinions respecting it go up and down, back- 
wards and forwards ; while, as Father Baumgartner points out, 
China alone seems to go on for ever. Races and dynasties and 
civilizations rise up and wonder at the Chinese, and pass away 
as though they had never been; while the object of their 
curiosity and wonder remains, and remains the same. 

He jots down, for example, a little trifle of a song, some- 
thing to be sung to the lute when the moon is first seen 
from the lawn; and this foolish morsel, with its touching 
lyrical turn and tinge of modernity is fresh and sympathetic 
to an English mind three thousand years from the day of 
its composition; and not only so, but is as good to-day as 
ever it was on the spot where it was first sung. The ready 
explanation of the Chinese having written like Theocritus, 
like Wordsworth, like Sadi, like Richard Crashaw, like Scott’s 
novelette poetry, and like the snatches in Shakespeare’s plays— 
to wit, that they have had so long in which to do it—is only 
part of the marvel. A circumstance about the Chinese above 
all familiar, is his famely feeling, usually summarized in the 
phrase “ancestor-worship.” The following piece, taken from 
the Shi-King, bears date 1100 before the Christian era, a date 
securely established. 


The rowan-tree stands all alone, 
Though it has foliage in excess. 

I, friendless and alone, roam on. 

And are there then no.other men? 

But of my father’s kindred—never one ! 
O all you farers through the city, 

Why is not one of you my kin? 

I am the man without a brother. 

Oh, why? O one of you, have pity ! 


The rowan-tree stands all alone, 

Though drooping with its weight of leaves. 
But loveless I go desolate. 

And are there then no other men? 

None of my kindred, of my father’s line. 

O all you farers through the city, 

Why is not one of you my kin? 

I am the man without a brother. 

Oh, why? O one of you, have pity! 


Whatever this song may have lost in its travels (for the 
present is just a rough translation of the German metrical 
version), it nevertheless assumes for itself a position, by the 
mere straightforward expression of loneliness, and the bold 
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comparison of the brotherless man to the mountain-ash. And 
we must not forget that to the Chinese the notion is not a mere 
sentiment, but very real. 

The old sacred books of China are called respectively King 
and Shu. The latter are educational: comprising a Shu of 
tales, proverbs, and aphorisms, two Shu of the wisdom of 
Confucius, and one of the wisdom of Meng-tsu; the Shu are 
generally called the “classical” books, and are so distinguished 
from the King, the “canonical” books. The first of these is 
composed of very ancient cryptical groups, almost riddles, 
which once contained some religious significance. The second 
contains the history of ten centuries, beginning from the seven- 
teenth century before Christ. Next comes the more essentially 
literary Shi-King, a collection of three hundred and eleven 
songs, dating from 1765 B.C. to 598 B.c. Then there is the 
Li-Ki or universal ethics, and finally the annals of the Lu 
dynasty, put together by Kung-tse (Confucius) in the fifth 
century B.C. 

Taking another look at the Shi-King, we find that it includes 
a group of songs relating to the nuptials of King Wen and the 
Princess Tai-sse. Without the faintest spiritual affinity or 
resemblance, these surpass in age the Psalms of David. The 
following example is not at all exceptionally domestic, or 
modern. Tai-sse comes home to the nuptial-feast. She is, 
before all, an excellent house-manager, as abundantly appears. 


The peach-tree looks most maidenly 
In blossoms numberless to tell. 

The new-wed bride comes to the feast ; 
She rules both board and kitchen well. 


The peach-tree looks most maidenly 
Bending with peaches numberless. 
The careful bride is at the feast ; 
She knows the larder and the press. 


The peach-tree looks most maidenly 

With pretty leaves put forth anew. 

The watchful bride is at the feast ; 

She knows her servants through and through. 


Interspersed with graceful fancies are gloomier songs about 
the “bad times” of oppression, maladministration, crimes, and 
extortions of authorities, offering a sad parallel to existing 
conditions, striking at times a tragic note, solemn and dignified, 
reminding Father Baumgartner of the choruses of Greek 
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tragedy. The Chinese present always the same set of puzzles: 
the everlasting corruption, the universal pillage, which no 
amount of repression or exposure seems ever to diminish ; 
while side by side is a convinced sense of right, a desire to 
present wrong-doing under a specious aspect. When the infant 
girl is solemnly murdered in the women’s apartment to-day, 
it is not simply dropped into the bucket of water set cere- 
moniously for the purpose. <A light lath is laid across the 
bucket ; the victim, placed on this, bends and breaks it with 
its weight, and so is drowned dy accident, while the women sing 
a song called “The Broken Bridge!” When you introduce 
contraband into Peking, you still “sweep the street ;” that is, 
bribe at every street-corner. Or a load of wood for the 
Imperial palace enters one of the gates of Pekin. It never 
reaches the palace. The populace this time relieves the bearers. 
“This is not the right kind of wood for the son of Heaven,” 
they say. And there is a proverb adapted to the circumstance : 
“Tf we do not eat the Emperor, whom should we eat ?” 

There is a strange /acuna in the complex character of the 
Chinese when we compare him with any other man on the 
globe, a something missing of which we have a_ palpable 
indication in a circumstance very clearly pointed out by Father 
Baumgartner: the utter absence, namely, of anything in the 
Shi-King like the heroic warrior spirit which shaped the //tad, 
the romantic quest of great performances which is the soul of 
the Odyssey. The god in human shape never once appears. 
Everywhere the actual, the tangible, usurps the place of the 
marvellous, through which alone man is able to comprehend 
the dominion of the highest unseen Might in blessing and 
punishment. Heroic poetry, therefore, is to them impossible. 
Only under the exigency of extreme grief does poetry rise and 
appeal to the tribunal of princes and peoples alike. Even their 
notions of religion scarcely surpass the strait limits of domestic 
and rustic interests. Within such limit the little songs are 
graceful not only with knack of thought, wit, sense of style, 
but also with lively fancy, a deep feeling for nature, a warm 
and hearty sentiment. No one can read these without some 
feeling of affection for the Chinese, such as is excited in one 
by a smile surprised upon their unfamiliar faces. 

The King and Shu form the base of the vast learned 
literature. The Chinese are thrall to the idea that their literature 
at all sacrifices be viewed as a whole. Hence the 
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publication from time to time of gigantic encyclopedias, which 
were supposed to contain all the works which had escaped the 
different attempts to exterminate books altogether. At the end 
of the last century such a work in upwards of six thousand 
volumes was engraved throughout on copper plates, and an 
impression begun. After a certain number of sets had been 
struck, however, a financial crisis supervened, and involved the 
minting of the plates, which numbered hundreds of thousands. 
Father Baumgartner does not say whether the crisis was averted 
by the new coinage. A similar encyclopedia has since been 
printed from movable wooden types, comprising 10,204 separate 
works. 

What we may call the modern form of Chinese writing is 
the novel. This is perhaps what we know best in Europe, quite 
a large number of romances having been translated into English 
and French. Indeed the work of Davis and others in the first 
quarter of this century obtained quite a vogue for novels like 
The Shadow in the Water, The Twin Sisters, and The Fortunate 
Union. In the novel the Chinese broke away from the 
academical style of the learned writers, and found an excellent 
medium for the representation of such ideas as they have, 
notions of faith, endurance, extraordinary learning and sagacity, 
against a background answering to the matter-of-fact prosiness 
and unplombed Philistinism which is probably the root and 
stay of their character. This coincidence between national 
temperament and a literary form has been fruitful in the 
extreme, giving the wide scope to Chinese sprightliness which 
it needs for its expression. Father Baumgartner quotes a 
ludicrous scene from The History of the River-Bank, one of 
the earliest examples. A cavalry officer, Lu-ta by name, a 
kind of Falstaff, in order to dodge the police, through the 
mediation of a friendly official, enters a Buddhist monastery, 
where he is shaved and dressed asa bonze. “I know a house,” 
says the Yuen-wai, “where you might find asylum from the 
persecution of the police; but perhaps you might not care for 
it?” 

“And why?” asks Lu-ta, gaily. “Every place is agreeable 
to me; and think, my head is at stake.” 

“Good, good,” continues the Yuen-wai; “then you are 
excellently disposed. Now, listen to me. Thirty miles from 
this there is a mountain, and it is called the Mountain of the 
Five Towers. Upon this mountain stands the monastery 
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Manjusri, originally only a little bit of a temple, dedicated to 
the boddhisatta Manjusri, which at the present time lodges 
some 700 bonzes of the religion of the Buddha. The superior 
of the monastery (I speak of him by his spiritual name) is 
called ‘Eminent Wisdom. In this house, which my _ pre- 
decessors have ever helped to maintain with pious gifts, I 
myself am regarded as a benefactor, and one who goes looking 
out industriously to find works of compassion to do. Only 
lately I promised the superior that I would bring him a neophyte 
who should consent to be taken in there. I have bought a 
licence on flowered paper, which I can show you. But vocations 
are rare; one does not often run against them. Major, it 
depends upon you whether I am able to carry out my under- 
taking. Let’s see. Tell me candidly, have you any leaning 
to the religious life? Ordo you feel reluctant to encounter the 
head-shearing process ?” 

“If I wanted to get out of this now,” thinks Lu-ta to himself, 
“where shall I find a place to hide in? It’s better to take up 
the proposal.” “Good,” he answers ; “if the Yuen-wai is willing 
to take me under his protection, I promise, though otherwise 
nothing better than a drunkard, to become a bonze.” 

So they set to work to claborate their plan. During the 
night they put up their baggage, and in the grey of the morning 
off they go. The two friends take the road of the cloister. A 
peasant jogs behind, carrying their bundles. It is about seven 
of the morning when they reach the monastery. Several bonzes 
of the grades called Tu-se and Kien-se come out to mect them. 
The Yuen-wai and the Major rest a little in the outer court ; 
and presently out comes the superior, Eminent Wisdom, 
followed by a crew of the temple servants, to receive them. 

“Ha, ha,” cries Eminent Wisdom, his eye lighting on the 
Yuen-wai, “why if it isn’t one of our benefactors come to see 


” 





us! The weariness of the road 

“Never mind about that,” says he; “all I want is a moment’s 
audience, for I have certain matters to put before you.” 

“Then come into the great pagoda,” says the superior, “and 
take a cup of tea.” 

The two friends follow the superior. Arrived within the 
cloister precincts, Eminent Wisdom offers the Yuen-wai the 
guest-mat. Lu-ta meanwhile creeps with bent head to the bench 
of contemplation. The Yuen-wai had recommended the Major 
to listen attentively to him and not to speak above a whisper. 
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“You've come here,” says he, “to embrace the religious life. 
How is it that you dare sit down in the presence of your 
superiors ?” 

“Through want of recollection,” answers Lu-ta ; and he gets 
up immediately and places himself behind the Yuen-wai. All 
the bonzes, from the temple servants to the keepers of the 
books, come and range themselves in two rows, one to east and 
one to west. A moment later, in trips the peasant with a 
bundle. 

“What! more presents!” exclaims the superior. “ But 
why? we have so often pestered you before.” 

“Tt’s nothing, nothing,’ answers the Yuen-wai. “ Mere 
trifles, I assure you; nothing worth your acceptance.” A novice 
carries off the bundle. Then up gets Tchao, the Yuen-wai, and 
starts his harangue : 

“Most honourable,” says he to the superior, “this man 
whom I have brought hither, in fulfilment of my promise, is 
my adopted brother. His family name is Lu. As he belongs 
to the army, and has known the world, and is disillusioned, an 
inner voice calls him to a monastic life. Therefore I entreat 
your honour to receive my brother into your community. Your 
kindness is incomparable! Out of consideration for me, do 
take him. Here I bring a licence on flowered paper, and an 
extract from the tax-assessment. As to the ceremonies of 
head-shaving and the fit-out, I will bear all the costs, most 
honourable. Complete my happiness for me.” 

“ The acquisition of such a man,” answers Eminent Wisdom, 
“can add nothing but brilliancy to our house. I will take him. 
Nothing easier. Nothing easier.” 

After a neophyte has taken away the tray on which the 
tea had been served, Eminent Wisdom orders the temple 
servants to assemble all the bonzes, to deliberate upon the 
candidature. At the same time he directs those bonzes who 
have the care of the establishment to get ready a fast-day 
dinner. 

The temple servants and the bonzes take counsel together. 
“The creature has no vocation,” cry out almost all of them 
together ; “his look is menacing and unrefined. Nothing about 
him hints at piety. Go,” they say to those whose business it 
is to look after guests, “bid those two travellers into the great 
parlour to rest themselves, while we make the superior party to 
our views.” 
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A moment afterwards, the higher bonzes betake themselves, 
with a portion of the community, to Eminent Wisdom. 

“This man,” says the first of the chief bonzes, “who thinks 
himself called to the religious life, looks like a dolt. One 
glance at his face might incline any one to regard him rather 
as a criminal from the lowest classes. We can't have him; for 
one day he might compromise the house.” 

“But think,” answers the superior, “he is the brother of 
Tchao the Yuen-wai; how could you have so little respect for 
our benefactor as to refuse a candidate put forward by him? 
Suspicion often harms. You be very careful to comply with 
his request. Besides, I myself will look into the man’s 
character.” 

After he has lighted a votive incense candle, Eminent 
Wisdom sits himself crosslegged on the bench of contemplation, 
and says some prayers in a low voice. When the candle is 
burnt out, he goes back again into the midst of the bonzes. 

“Tt’s all right,” says he; “you can shave him. Do you not 
know that this man was born under the constellation of heaven ? 
He has a solid and proper character. I grant him to be a little 
rough and fairly stupid, and his life exhibits a peculiar mixture 
of good and ill. But in the future he will develop such 
exemplary piety as none of you will ever reach. Ponder my 
words, and put no obstacle in the way of my wishes being 
carried out.” 

“Eminent superior,” the temple servants answer, “we call 
that a wise condescension. Besides, whatever may come to 
pass, we are not answerable for others’ faults.” 

After the fast-day dinner, at which Tchao the Yuen-wai sat 
down, one of the house bonzes begins to set out the costs. 
The Yuen-wai gives him some silver taels to pay for the festal 
coat, the mantle, the bonnet, the habit, the sandals, and the 
temple chattels which bonzes use. 

When all the preparations are completed, the superior picks 
out a lucky day ; he orders the neophytes to ring the bells and 
beat the gong. The bonzes then, to the number of some six 
hundred, betake themselves in procession to the hall of prayer. 
Arrived at the foot of the altar of the law, they fold their hands, 
make a deep obeisance, and range themselves in two rows. 
Then the Yuen-wai, to fulfil the customary ceremonies, puts 
incense into a silver thurible, casts himself before the altar, and 
prays to the god Fu (Buddha). Then comes Lu-ta, led by the 
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neophytes of the monastery. Arrived at the foot of the altar, 
one of the bonzes who have charge of the house commands him 
to take off his bonnet. Then they divide the Major’s hair into 
nine equal parts, and tie up each with a silk string. Then the 
purifying bonze seizes one handful after another of the Major’s 
hair and cuts it off. After that, as he makes to crop his beard 
also, the Major cries out: “If you would leave me just a bit of 
it, I should feel very much obliged.” At this the bonzes cannot 
refrain from laughter. 

“Priests of the Buddha,’ Eminent Wisdom calls out from 
the altar, where he stands, “silence and respect. Let us pray.” 
“Tt isn’t proper,” he continues, when he has finished his prayer, 
that this man should retain anything of his late military 
pursuits. Off with it all, every hair!” 

This order of the supreme chief of the monastery must be 
rigorously executed. The purifying bonze takes a razor, and 
performs his task like the master he is. Then one of the 
temple servants hands the licence to the superior and begs him 
to bestow upon Lu-ta a buddhistic name. The superior without 
hesitation uncovers his head, and holding the licence in his 
hand, pronounces these solemn words: “One ray of the exalted 
light is more precious than a heap of gold. The faith of the 
Fu embraces all creatures.” Then he adds: “I give you the 
name Tchi-shin” (Profound Knowledge). The bonze who has 
charge of the archives now fills up the place in the licence, 
which was left empty for the name, and the superior hands the 
habit to Profound Knowledge with the mantle, and commands 
him to put them both on. As he assumes these garments for 
the first time, one of the administrating bonzes leads him up to 
the altar and they proceed with the laying of hands and the 
solemn profession. 

“There are three great principles which you must heed,” 
says Eminent Wisdom to Profound Knowledge, laying his 
hands on the neophyte’s head : 


“1, You shall imitate the Buddha. 
“2. You shall learn the true faith. 
“3. You shall respect your teachers and companions. 


“ And there are five prohibitions : 


“1, You shall kill no living creature. 
“2. You shall not steal. 
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“3. You shall forego all unchastity. 

“4. You shall drink no wine. 

“5. You shall not tell lies.” 


Profound Knowledge cannot comprehend any of these 
undertakings of a neophyte; and when asked by the superior 
if he can keep the five commands, yes or no, Profound Know- 
ledge answers : 

“T am nothing better than a drunkard, but I will think it 
over.” 

At these words everybody bursts out laughing. 

As the initiation of the neophyte is now complete, Tchao 
takes his leave of the superior and commends Profound Know- 
ledge to him: 

“He is a man of very middling intelligence. Keep an eye 
on him.” 

“ Be at rest,” answers the superior. “I will lead him on little 
by little to read the books, to say the prayers, to preach the 
doctrine, and to perform the functions.” 

The subsequent monastic career of the Major of course fully 
bears out the promise of his beginnings. 

This comic romance, the great favourite still of young people 
and the lower classes, given up in the first place to lampoonery 
and fun, as this merciless satire on the bonzes shows, never- 
theless preserves a minute and faithful picture of all classes of 
life in the twelfth century. 

The brief career of the Gallicized Chinese General Tcheng- 
ki-tong has been among the best windfalls to Europe of late 
years, for to the intrinsic value of his Contes Chinots and Théatre 
des Chinots is added the taste of a Chinese in selection and 


translation of the originals into French. 
JOHN GRAY. 














By the Grey Sea. 
CHAPTER VII. 


A cloud lay cradled near the setting sun. 
John Wilson. 

THERE was something very like a sensation when on the 
following Sunday morning, just before the end of his sermon, 
Duncan Rodney announced that “the Lord Bishop of the 
diocese” would preach at both the services that day week. 
Somehow, Laura, without raising her eyes, knew that various 
members of the congregation were exchanging glances. 

“What's the meaning of that, Oliver?” old Mrs. Randle 
asked, a few minutes later, as she leant heavily on the arm of 
her brother, on their way home. Her husband and her daughter 
Anna were a little way in front. There was something almost 
pathetic in the devotion existing between Mr. Barker and his 
sister. “What's the meaning of that, Oliver? Has he been 
over and won the old man round, think you?” 

Mr. Barker shook his bald head. He had a profound faith 
in himself and his epistolatory powers. 

“T had an acknowledgment of my Ictter from the secretary,” 
he answered, pompously. “He tells me the Bishop is thinking 
the matter over. Nothing could be clearer than the statement I 
enclosed, the dates, and the very services, when the utterances 
complained of were used. I knew he only wanted to have the 
matter what I call clearly put before him. He's not aM one 
could wish for a Bishop. The fact is, Maria, there ain’t many of 
them as are fit for Bishops in these days. Still he can’t get over 
facts like those I’ve laid before him. Facts, I say, in an affair 
like this, Maria—are facts. On Sunday, June the 22nd, in the 
pulpit at the eleven o’clock service, the Rector says: ‘We don’t 
know how long it took to make the world. It may have been 
millions, possibly hundreds of millions of years, and against 
that I just set the words: ‘In six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth and all that therein is.’ Now, if all this ends in our 
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getting a minister of the Gospel appointed here, 1 hope Samuel 
and Anna will learn to remember that it was through my 
instrumentality, Maria.” 

It may be added that Mr. Barker’s niece and brother-in-law 
were not gwzfe so much impressed with the gentleman’s eloquence 
and various other gifts as perhaps they ought to have been. 

Old Mrs. Randle nodded her head by way of answer. She 
was too fat to talk much when walking. She pressed his arm 
by way of reply, and plodded along in silence. Indeed, she 
only opened her lips once again before reaching her own hall 
door, and that was when the Rector and his wife passed them— 
the Rector in his dark suit, short coat, and clerical white tie, 
and Laura looking prettier than usual in a new bonnet. Then 
Mrs. Randle’s tongue was loosened. 

“Ugh!” she said. 

Then she clambered up the steps of No. 29, and going into 
the “parlour,” studied the Speaker's Commentary till the carly 
dinner was ready. 

Luncheon on Sundays at the Rodneys was a hurried meal. 
It was generally half-past one before the Rector came in, and 
school was at two, followed by afternoon service, which lasted 
till about a quarter to five. Then came visits to sick people and 
such like, so that the day was a hard one, and Laura always 
took particular care that there was a good dinner in the evening 
to recoup her husband’s exhausted energies. The meal on other 
occasions was very simple, consisting of a little soup, a hash or 
mince, and some stewed fruit. But on Sundays there was always 
a joint, and hence Miss St. Barbe had in the early period of the 
friendship been generally invited on that day, until it had now 
become a regular custom for her to dine there. Exactly at half- 
past seven, in her black silk gown with a handsome lace shawl 
over her shoulders, Miss St. Barbe stalked down the terrace to 
No. 8. The particular Sunday of which I am writing was no 
exception, and a little before a quarter to eight the trio settled 
themselves round the dinner-table. There was a good deal of 
talk about the Bishop's coming, and Miss St. Barbe was most 
amusing on the subject of Mr Gubbing and his sister, who, 
separated by several seats—they had come in at different times 
—had literally telegraphed their views to each other. The 
conversation having thus turned to the church, Laura suddenly 
asked her friend why she had never turned up at afternoon 
service that day. For a moiment the guest did not reply. Then 
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she answered: “I felt disinclined to turn out. I sat in my chair 
till it was too late, and then I just walked over to the Catholic 
church.” 

“To where!” exclaimed Mr. Rodney, in surprise, while 
Laura looked a little dismayed. 

“To the Catholic church on the Green.” 

“Do you mean to service ?” 

Miss St. Barbe nodded, and Duncan looked grave. 

“T think that was a pity,” he said, at length. 

Now dearly as I loved Miss St. Barbe, I am bound to admit 
that she was exceedingly addicted to quarrelling, or rather to 
contradicting people in a perfectly flat manner, and then being 
rather astonished afterwards when she discovered that what she 
had said had been a cause of offence. Hitherto she had had 
her arguments with the Rector, but they had always been about 
trifles, so that he had not minded the flat contradictions which 
had been hurled at his head; but this was a different matter. I 
should add that the only person Miss St. Barbe xever argued 
with, was Laura. 

“T think that was a pity,” the Rector said. 

“Oh! Pray may I ask why?” the lady inquired. 

“Well, because you are not a member of Father Learmonth’s 
congregation,” the Rector answered, after a moment’s pause. 

“Ts that not rather a curious argument from you, who have 
often told me that you would be quite willing to open your 
pulpit to Nonconformist preachers ?” 

“The Roman Catholic Church is a thing apart,” the Rector 
answered, quickly. 

“Why?” with a slow smile. 

“Surely it is obvious that it is.” 

“TI cannot see why if you are willing to preach in a Baptist 
church, or to open your pulpit to the Wesleyan minister, why I 
may not attend St. Catherine’s, where I hear the Psalms of 
David sung! in fact, hear the very same Vesper service that 
Augustine was in the habit of hearing.” 

“Tt is not that. The Vesper service of the Roman Catholic 
Church is a very beautiful one. I myself have heard it in Paris. 
To go out of curiosity as one does abroad is, I think, a different 
thing, but here, in a small place, where you are well known, 
it is, 1 say,a pity. I am not the least narrow-minded. I do 
not think my worst enemy can accuse me of that; but, as I 
say, the Roman Catholic Church is different to any other.” 
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“ And again, I ask why?” 

“Surely you must see it for yourself. She is the one Church 
which claims to be the ov/y Church in the whole world. I think 
one ought to protest against such arrogance.” 

“T don’t know that it hurts me,’ Miss St. Barbe answered. 
“T rather suspect that if you had gone to Peter or Paul—Paul 
always had the courage of his opinions—that they'd have told 
you that ¢4zs Church was the only Church—that all cthers were 
anathema. In fact Paul did say so. My friend, Father 
Learmonth, is only in the same position. He says the Catholic 
Church is the ov/y Church, all others are anathema. I don’t 
agree with him—at least——” Miss St. Barbe stopped abruptly. 

“ At least, what?” exclaimed Duncan, indignantly. 

“ Nothing.” 

“That is not a true answer,” the Rector retorted. “ You 
were going to say that you were not sure that you did not agree 
with him.” 

“When a gentleman tells a lady what she says isn’t true, 
it's time for the lady to go upstairs,” Miss St. Barbe said. 
“Laura, are you going to sit here a// night?” 

Mrs. Rodney rose with a troubled expression, while Miss 
St. Barbe swept out of the room with a look of satisfaction 
on her face which would have exasperated a saint, leaving 
Duncan with his glass of claret in front of him, and a frown on 
his brow. 

The evening was not a success. It was the first of all the 
evenings that those three had spent together which had not 
been. The Rector, when he had finished his wine, went straight 
to his study instead of joining the ladies. Laura sat listening 
for his step upon the stairs and was dstrazte, answering Miss 
St. Barbe at random, while that lady lay back in her own 
particular arm-chair, looking profoundly indifferent as to 
whether the Rector came up or not. She went away at ten. 
Laura made once little effort. 

“Won't you wait for prayers at a quarter-past?” she said, 
almost timidly. 

“ Not to-night, thanks,” Miss St. Barbe replied. 

“But you will say good-night to Duncan in his study before 
you go?” the young wife urged. 

“No, I won't disturb him. No doubt he is busy, or he 
would come up.” Then Miss St. Barbe disappeared, and 
Laura left alone felt she knew not what. It was so different to 
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what she had expected. A cloud had come, where there had 
never been a cloud before. She could not bear that these two, 
who were both so dear to her, should have had a difference. 
And thus she felt Ze ought to have come upstairs. There was 
just a suspicion of moisture on the brown lashes when at length 
he did come. The Rector bent down and gave his wife a kiss, 
but even that could not banish the effect of the evening, and she 
lay awake a long time thinking about it. 

The week that followed was a busy one at the house with 
the yellow verandah. There was much cleaning and polishing 
to see to, and Laura had, in addition to her preparations for 
the Bishop’s coming, a good deal of work in connection with 
the Clothing Club. Miss St. Barbe sent a note on Monday to 
know if she could do anything to help, but on Tuesday she 
came in as usual, and after that in the same way, but a/vays 
when the Rector was in the parish, He made one or two 
attempts to meet her, coming home unexpectedly a little earlier 
than usual, but on each occasion she had been gone “not five 
minutes.” Miss St. Barbe had been more than usually thought- 
ful for Laura’s comfort during the week, doing all she could 
to help her, so that on Saturday Duncan wrote her friend a 
note of warm thanks, and saying that he hoped she understood 
that Sunday dinner was “an institution,’ and that they looked 
to her to amuse the Bishop the next evening. 

In spite, however, of Miss St. Barbe’s efforts, Laura was tired 
quite out by the afternoon of the last day of the week, though 
she looked very pretty, with a little flush of excitement on her 
cheeks—a flush that was not quite healthy, Duncan thought, as 
he went out after luncheon. 

The little Bishop arrived that evening by the 7.25 train, and 
by eight o’clock they had sat down to a quiet dinner. Every- 
thing was plain, but good of its kind, and the old man seemed 
to enjoy his meal, and after dinner praised the port wine which 
Duncan had taken some little trouble to procure. The table 
in the soft lamplight looked pretty, the fire blazed up the 
chimney, and the Rector was satisfied except for ove thing. 

“Darling,” he said, as he came into his wife’s room that 
night and found her standing before the fire, “ Darling, it was 
you who made everything so nice,” and then again as he kissed 
her it struck him—that flush upon her checks! The thought 
had troubled him all day. 

The next morning was a dull, damp one, and the Rector 
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would have urged Laura to remain at home, if he had not 
thought it would have looked uncivil to the Bishop, so he 
yielded to his young wife’s entreaties, and let her go to church, 
but only after he had half-smothered her with wraps. 

The Bishop preached on general matters in the morning, 
but before he brought his discourse to a close, he intimated 
his intention of speaking on the situation at Littleton, that 
afternoon. There was a simple cold luncheon at the Rector’s, 
to which the senior churchwarden came; but Mr. Peller, his 
junior, wrote declining. During the meal nothing of any con- 
sequences was said, but the Bishop walked to church with 
Mr. Keston, talking earnestly while Laura and her husband 
followed quietly at a distance. 

The church was crowded. Mr. Rodney read the service in 
his clear, pleasant voice, the singing was fairly good, and a 
little after four the candles were lighted in the high pulpit, and 
the Bishop began his sermon. 

“Forbear one with another.” Three times over the good 
little Bishop repeated the words of his text, as though secking 
to heighten the effect. He said that as he turned over the 
leaves of his Bible, again and again during the last two or three 
days, pondering upon what text he should address them, he 
could find no words that seemed so suitable as those he had 
selected. He had thought of this verse and of that, but each 
time he had returned to the one which had first attracted his 
attention. Nothing else seemed to suit the situation so well. 
It was with pain that he found himself at Littleton that 
afternoon. Fourteen years had rolled away since first the 
diocese of Carswell had been placed in his hands, and during 
all that time Littleton had been conspicuous as a pot of trouble. 
It had stood out clearly as a place of divisions—of religious 
feuds. During all the years that their late Rector had been 
an invalid, substitutes had to be found from time to time to 
carry on the duty, and with each substitute it had been the 
same story. By the section with which he was in agreement 
he was welcomed, while hostility had marked each act of the 
opposite parties towards him. Was this acting in accordance 
with the text? During those fourteen years, meetings had been 
held in the town at which language had been used which he 
could not have believed possible, unless he had read it in black 
and white, and watched carefully to see it was not contradicted 
or retracted—language used by persons cad/ing themselves 
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Christians! And now let them for a little while look at this 
matter more closely. This language had been used perhaps by 
Roman Catholics? Wesleyans? Baptists? Oh! dear no! 
nothing of the kind. It had been used by members of the 
very congregation he was addressing—used by persons of other 
persons who were all baptized members of the same Church. 
Was that not a very terrible thing to reflect on? He did not 
desire to attack any one, but there was, as they all knew, a 
Church—a great Church; undoubtedly, and—unhappily he 
could not help thinking—the Church of the great majority of 
Christians in the world—he meant the Roman Catholic Church, 
who did teach that outside her pale there was no salvation. 
He, the Bishop, thought that a very terrible doctrine, and he 
rejoiced that such was not the doctrine of the Church of England. 
At the Reformation they had cast aside such teaching. They 
believed that salvation was open to all alike—so long as men 
lived good lives—true lives. Those great and holy men, the 
Reformers, who drew up the Articles of our Faith, made this 
very clear in the Twentieth Article. “Wherefore,” it says, 
“although the Church be a wétuess and a keeper of Holy Writ, 
yet as it ought not to decree anything against the same, so 
besides the same ought it of to enforce anything to be believed 
for necessity of salvation.” Then, if that was the position of the 
Church of England, and he thanked God that it was, how 
unreasonable—how azjfilial of any of her children to employ 
violent language in respect to those who differed from them! 
Let them think about it quietly for one moment. As long as 
there were two men, so long would there be two opinions. To 
him it was a triumph that they were not all of exactly the same 
mind. Such a situation could only be brought about by enslaved 
intellects. He gloried in the fact that in the Church of England 
there was room for all shades of opinions, that she could hold 
within her fold a Pusey of Oxford and a Frederick Robertson 
of Brighton, a Burgon of Chichester and a Kingsley of Eversley, 
a Stanley of Westminster and a Wilberforce of Winchester. 
That it could do so was the outcome of that Article which he 
had just read to them, and in the words of which he gloried. 
Unity, that great historian Macaulay said, was zo¢ a mark of the 
Church of England, and he, for his part, was glad that it was 
not. Unity cannot exist where there is private judgment, and 
the Reformation was the triumph of private judgment. To him, 
continued the Bishop, it seemed, he confessed, but a small thing 
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what a man believed provided that he lived up to his faith. 
Were they—who had used that language of which he had before 
spoken—doing that? Did they not profess to be followers of 
Him who, when He was reviled, reviled not again? It must 
not be supposed that he, the Bishop, intended it to be thought 
that he was preaching that it mattered absolutely nothing what 
a man did believe. God forbid! It was the duty of each one 
of them to search the Scriptures earnestly, and with prayer— 
fervent prayer—and then they might be sure God would lead 
them aright. He had promised to do so. They must go into 
it for themselves. That was to him one of the great triumphs 
of the Church of England that she inculcated what he might 
term a healthy, man/y—he repeated the word szan/y—attitude 
of mind. He knew that there was a school in the Church, a 
growing school perhaps, who taught otherwise, but they were 
wrong. The Church of England had set up no tribunal to 
which men could appeal. That was the proof of the truth of 
what he said. Let them then not cast aside lightly that glorious 
freedom which was their birthright as sons of the Reformers of 
old—Ict them not put on chains which had been cast aside only 
with so much difficulty and suffering. 

If he, the Bishop, was asked to tell what was the real 
faith of the Church of England, he should answer that they 
looked to Christ and to Christ only—that men should model 
their lives on His. This was the great dogma of the 
Church of England—Christ! And even here how wide and 
liberal her attitude! They did not stop to inquire this or 
that about Him. What did it matter—what could it jossibly 
matter, he asked, whether Christ did or did not know all 
concerning modern science and so forth? When they had 
learned to shape their lives—their thoughts like His, then 
they would have time to step down and inquire as to whether 
He had taught this dogma or that, whether He had all know- 
ledge while on earth or not. Unless they could bear and 
forbear—unless, to use homely language, they could “give 
and take,” there could be no prospect of peace for them. 

There was another point he might mention. It was a little thing 
perhaps, but those whom he was addressing had been ungrateful 
to the speaker, who had been appointed their Bishop. When 
the late Rector had died, after long years of failing health, he, 
the Bishop, had carefully considered everything about Littleton. 
One thing he had desired, and that was to offend xo one. After 
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careful thought, after taking counsel with those of whose opinions 
he had the highest idea, he had decided to send among them a 
man who should be connected with zo particular school of 
thought—one whom he might describe as fully understanding 
how comprehensive were the walls of their Church. And what 
had been their reception of his, the Bishop’s, choice? Simply 
this—that men who differed widely as the poles—men who had 
done nothing but denounce each other for years, had, at last, 
united in one thing, namely, in doing all they could to defeat 
their Rector in the work he was carrying on. With pain—with 
shame he said it. Was that, he asked, the conduct of Christians? 
They well knew it was not. Oh! away with such things, and 
let a new cra commence—an era of peace, of good-will one 
towards another. Let them lay aside the sharp-pointed weapon 
of the tongue—let them bear and forbear—comprehend that 
when they came to stand before the judgment-seat they would 
not be asked what they had thought of this or that doctrine, 
but rather had they striven by their lives to walk in the footsteps 
of the One ideal whose teachings were Love and Peace and 





Gentleness. 
Then the good little Bishop pronounced a blessing and the 


service was atend. The church clock struck five as the con- 
gregation knelt down in silent prayer. In the stillness how 
earnestly did the young wife pray that her husband might now 
enter upon a path of peace. Not yet—not quite yet, Laura 
Rodney. The time of his doing so was drawing near, it is true, 
but the hour had not yet sounded. It rang forth at last and 
brought comfort, even though upon the air was still the echo of 
a funeral bell ! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Oh, when reflecting on these truths sublime, 
How insignificant do all the joys, 
The gauds, and honours of the world appear. 
H. K, White. 


THE Bishop went away next morning early, but before he did 
so, he expressed himself as satisfied. 

“T think I said all I meant to, that’s one comfort,” he had 
remarked to the Rector, on the Sunday evening, just before 
dinner, standing with his back to the fire, while Laura stood 
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near in a thoughtful attitude, listening. “I put the view of our 
party clearly before them, Rodney. No one objects to the 
excesses of Ritualism more than / do. The tussles I have had 
with that fellow Soames, over at St. Michael’s, Wolmer, prove 
that. But I do take comfort in the thought that we can have a 
Pusey and a Farrar both preaching from our pulpits.” 

Then Miss St. Barbe had been announced, and the conver- 
sation was at anend. The Bishop had been greatly amused at 
the visitor during dinner—Miss St. Barbe was in her quaint 
sarcastic mood—but after the meal was over, he had come and 
sat by Laura, and said many things complimentary of her 
husband. 

“He is a dear, kind thing,’ Laura said, as Duncan came 
upstairs, after secing the Bishop into his cab, on the Monday 
morning. “Did you ever see any one so tiny before? He is 
just like a ¢oy Bishop, isn’t he? Well, I’m glad it’s over. I 
think he was comfortable though, and that everything went very 
well. Really, Jane did much better than one would have 





expected.” 

“ Much,” her husband answered. “And xow to fetch Dr. 
Newman.” 

“Dr. Newman!” she echoed. “Why?” 

“ Because I want him to give you something—that colour of 
yours is not natural.” 

“You don’t mean to imply with Miss Gubbins, I hope, that 
it is acquired at the dressing-table,” his wife answered, laugh- 
ingly, and Duncan laughed too, and went away to write a note 
to the doctor. The answer came back before the Rector started 
for his parish rounds. The doctor was away that day, but 
would call the next morning. Duncan went off after that, 
rather vexed. 

Laura felt a trifle fatigued after her onerous duties of late, 
and was not sorry that the weather looked threatening. It 
grew worse as the morning wore on. The Rector came in about 
one o'clock, and ate a hurried luncheon of sandwiches, standing 
at the sideboard, and said that the south cone was flying at the 
coastguard-station, and the wind rising every minute. Laura 
had not noticed it much before, but when she sat alone, eating 
her solitary luncheon, after her husband had again gone out, she 
heard it roaring in the chimney. It was pleasant to go and sit 
by the warm fire in the drawing-room, after the meal was over, 
and watch the grey sea, rising and falling, in masses of angry 
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foam, while the wind rattled against the window-panes with a 
force that was quite extraordinary. About four o'clock, she 
heard a slight noise in the hall downstairs, and presently the 
door of the room opened, and Miss St. Barbe walked in. Laura 
was afraid she must have got wet. 

“Not the least in the wor/d,” the lady answered, having 
pushed Mrs. Rodney back into her chair, after kissing her. “As 
soon as I had finished my luncheon, I went out, and walked 
along by the beach towards Rutherington. I need hardly 
observe that I was blown to pieces, and soaked to the skin, 
before I came back, and had to change everything. Then I 
meant to give you a day’s rest from my company, but I was 
restless, and couldn’t bear my own society, so I cased myself in 
mackintosh, and came here. That noise you heard in the hall 
was me taking off Louise’s goloshes, which I borrowed. Well, 
child, how are you?” 

Laura told her, and of Dr. Newman's expected visit. 

“Oh!” said Miss St. Barbe, and looked at her hard, but 
whether she approved or not, Mrs. Rodney did not know, but 
inclined to think the first. 

“T have been spending an idle day, except for this little 
shirt,” said Laura, holding up a piece of work for the clothing 
club, and laughing at its appearance, it looked so remarkably 
small. “I was rather glad not to go out. I thought you'd 
come in this morning. If you had, I believe I should have 
made over the garment to you, and done nothing, except, 
perhaps, read a yellow-back novel.” 

“ And a very good thing for you too, if you had. I’m sorry 
I didn’t come in.” 

“ Did you go into the town?” Laura asked, carelessly. 

“No.” 

“ To your beloved beach then, of course?” smiling. 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“ Not! Where, then?” 

“T don’t know that I meant to tell you. The real truth is, 
that I went and paid Father Learmonth a visit.” 

“Father Learmonth—again !” 

“Yes. I went for two things—one, to answer what he said 
that day you and I were there.” 

“You mean about the Thirty-nine Articles being the faith of 
the Church of England?” 

“ Exactly.” 
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“ And what did you say to him?” 

“T told him what the Bishop said, that the Church of 
England does not teach anything of necessity to salvation— 
that she gives liberty by the Twentieth Article. Consequently, 
I considered that I was justified in expressing a belief in 
Purgatory. I had said I should go back, and answer him, and 
so of course I did.” 

“ And what did he say ?” Laura asked. 

Miss St. Barbe was silent, and Mrs. Rodney repeated the 
question. 

“Oh! said 
loss. He laughed.” 

“ But what ad he say?” Laura urged. 

“Oh, I suppose he considered that he had the best of it. 
Now that I come to think of it, I’m not quite sure that he 
hadn’t, to be strictly truthful. He asked me what I made of 
the Article which declares Purgatory ‘a fond thing vainly 
invented’? I said I personally considered that under the Article 
which the Bishop quoted, I was at liberty to believe the Romish 
doctrine concerning the dead, which I acknowledge that I do. 
Then he said that proved that what he had always thought was 
true—that the Church of England was a pandemonium, each 
man shouting his own dogmas. I repeated what the Bishop 
said, that it was this liberty which was our glory.” Miss 
St. Barbe stopped. 

“Yes?” said Laura, interrogatively. 

“ Oh, then i 

* Yes?” 

“Well,” said Miss St. Barbe, laughing, “ he confused me. He 
asked, was such a theory reconcileable for a single instant with 
the Saviour’s commission to His Apostles, bidding them teach 
all nations, teaching them to observe a// things whatsoever He 
had commanded them? ‘4//’ the man repeated, ‘not some. 
They were to instruct them in ¢he faith which He had taught 
them. That to say that God was indifferent as to what a man 
believed, was really to say that God, who is Truth itself—I am 
giving you the man’s own tiresome words, for I remember them 
—that God, who is Truth itself, I repeat, was indifferent as to 
whether a man believed truth or falsehood, that if my contention 
was right, it would be ridiculous to say for the future, that God 
loves truth and hates falsehood. Then he asked me how I 
reconciled that with my theory? That was when I told him a 


Well, as I told him, a Papist is never at a 
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Papist was never at a loss for an answer. I said a Jesuit, at 
first, but he laughed, and said he wasn’t one, unfortunately. 
Why did you tell me he was a Jesuit, child ?” 

“TI don’t know,” Mrs. Rodney answered, looking a little 
bewildered. “I thought all priests were Jesuits.” 

“Oh, no. They are a separate Order. This man is only 
what is called a secular priest. He told me that if he was a 
Jesuit, he would have no carpet on his floor. A bed, a table, 
and a chair, would be about all the furniture in his room ; and 
that his sole property would be his Breviary.” 

“What's that ?” 

“Oh, a book of prayers, a Bible, or something of that sort, 
child. Kindly inform me what you make of the man’s 
objections ?” 

“T don’t know that I make anything,” Mrs. Rodney 
answered. “I don’t understand enough about it to say one way 
or the other. Of course God cannot like falsehood. We all 
know that. Why did you go to Father Learmonth? Why 
didn’t you ask Duncan?” There was a little hurt note in the 
young wife's voice. 

“Because I mean to ask them both some time,’ Miss 
St. Barbe replied. “ 1 always like to hear ¢wo sides of a question, 
at least I say I do. I’m not quite sure that I always do. 
That man annoyed me this morning. I like him well enough 
himself. He is a thorough gentleman, and that is always 
pleasant, but when I have heard doth sides of a question, I like 
to feel that sy side has had the best of it. Now I am honest, 
or I am nothing. I wouldn’t own it though to that Papist, 
much as I like him, but in my heart I know “e had the best of 
it.” Miss St. Barbe smiled, as much as to say, for any one to 
get the better of her was such an event as to be wholly 
ludicrous. 

“We will ask Duncan when he comes in,” Laura said, 
trustfully. “He is sure to be able to explain. And now here 
is tea. I am so glad. Just listen to that rain against the 
windows! Did you ever hear anything like it! And how 
is blowing. Do you want the lamp, or shall we have tea by 
the firelight ?” 

“You like the firelight, I know, child. We will stay as we 
are, especially as that wretched little garment seems complete,” 
for Laura had folded up her work and laid it aside. 

It was pleasant in the pretty little drawing-room with the 
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firelight dancing on the wall, while from outside came the 
howling of the storm. Mrs. Rodney drew the curtains when 
they had taken tea, and then she and her visitor sat one on 
each side of the hearth, listening to the howling of the tempest. 

“T love it,’ Miss St. Barbe said. “When I hear Zhaz, it gives 
me an idea of the Creator’s power.” 

They sat in silence for a little while after that, and then 
Mrs. Rodney said something about the parish, and the conversa- 
tion turned to Littleton matters generally, until Miss St. Barbe 
said suddenly: “I vow I had something to tell you. Did you 
hear about the Gubbins ?” 

“No; what?” 

“Tt appears that, not satisfied with hearing the Bishop last 
Sunday, they walked over to Rutherington Church to an 
evening service. They have some friends who live there, and 
after church they went to what a landlady of mine once 
proposed I should have—she didn’t propose it a second time 
I can tell you, however, ¢hat is a detail—a meat tea. Anything 
nastier I can’t think. However, to this seat tea wended our 
beloved Amelia Gubbins and her brother, and after it was over 
they sang High Church hymns till eleven o’clock, when our 
interesting friends started to walk home. They came round by 
the back, zo¢ by the beach, and the night was pitch dark. I had 
the whole story from Louise, who had it from Mrs. Gubbins’ 
housemaid. In the darkness they lost their way. Ignatius 
must needs go exploring. He was perfectly certain they ought 
to turn to the left, Amelia was egua/ly certain they ought to go 
to the vight. Away in the darkness went Ignatius. He hadn’t 
been gone onze second before there was a loud cry and a terrific 
splash. He had gone straight into a pond covered with duck 
weed! Can’t you see him, looking like a picture of some 
ancient water god, scrambling out of the green mess! Then 
Amelia, coming to his rescue, as nearly as possible went in 
from another point. Hardly had she got to her brother, who 
was shivering and chattering with cold, when down came 
the rain—pelting. Ignatius, not being able to get any wetter 
than he was already, seized the opportunity to have a perfectly 
frightful fit. How long he lay on the path struggling and 
kicking, goodness knows. The maid told Louise that when 
they got home she never saw such a sight as he was, covered 
with green slime, mud, and dirt. It’s wrong to laugh, but I owz 
I smiled. However, I hear he is none the worse. He stayed 
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in bed yesterday to keep warm—so Louise told me—Louise 
loves to gossip. Listen! here is the Rector!” 

Some little time elapsed before Mr. Rodney appeared. They 
could hear his footsteps in his dressing-room overhead, from 
which they concluded he was changing his clothes, and presently 
he appeared warm and dry. 

“It’s quite a pleasure getting wet to the skin for the comfort 
of the change afterwards,” he said, standing with his back to 
the fire. “It’s one of the worst nights I ever remember at 
Littleton, and we have had a few rough ones since first we came 
here, eh, Laura?” 

“Indeed we have. I’m sure I thought the other night the 
bed-room windows were going to be blown in. Just listen to 
that!” as a terrific gust shook the house. 

“We are getting the equinox a month late,” the Rector 
answered. “ Miss St. Barbe, you must stay and dine.” 

“Certainly not. Why, I dined here last night.” 

“That was to meet the Bishop: to-night it’s to mect the 
Rector, you know,” Duncan said, smiling. 

“T really ought to go home. There is my own dinner being 
cooked.” 

“Do stay,” said Laura, “and then you can tell Duncan what 
Father Learmonth said.” 

Both the Rector and his guest looked a trifle embarrassed, 
as their late difference of opinion had arisen over the gentle- 
man’s church. However, Miss St. Barbe was not one to shirk 
a battle, and accordingly she looked Duncan straight in the 
face. 

“T don’t suppose your husband would be pleased, child, and 
therefore there is no need to trouble him now, unless he wishes 
it particularly. That, however, is nothing to do with my dinner. 
Kindly inform me, Mr. Rector, what is the time—I don’t mean 
by that gilt Cupid behind you, who has never been right in his 
life, which is only what I, as a spiteful old maid, would naturally 
expect of Cupid. Seven o'clock, thank you. Doesn’t your 
boot-boy, Laura, come from seven to eight in the evening? 
I thought so. Perhaps you would let him run along the terrace 
and tell them to stop cooking the dinner ?” 

So the boy was despatched, and Miss St. Barbe remained. 
It was a pleasant little dinner, but things were not guzte the 
same between the Rector and his guest. It was nothing, only 
they both seemed a trifle embarrassed. Duncan, however, 
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could scarce forbear an honest laugh over Mr. Gubbins’ dip in 
the pond, which, at Laura’s particular request, was related again 
for his benefit. 

After dinner was over there was a rubber by the fire in the 
drawing-room, Laura and Miss St. Barbe playing the Rector 
and dummy. Mrs. Rodney’s whist was not, I am bound to own, 
of a high order, and it was due entirely to her guest that they 
came off victorious. In his day Sir Charles St. Barbe had been 
one of the best whist players at the “Travellers,” and in his 
declining years, at New Park, when he had one or two old cronies 
staying with him, his daughter had always taken a hand, and 
hence was an adept at the game. It was a quarter to ten when 
the cards were put away and the Rector stood watching the 
colour on his wife’s cheeks with an anxious pain at his heart. 
Was it fancy that she breathed a little quickly ? Pray God it was. 

“You never told Duncan what Father Learmonth said,” 
Laura said, shutting the card-box with a snap. On more than 
one occasion Miss St. Barbe had seen her look thoughtful during 
the evening, and somehow she could not help fancying that 
Father Learmonth’s objections to the Broad School theory 
troubled her. 

“ He seems a good proselytizer, this Father Learmonth,” the 
Rector said. 

“No, I don’t know that that would be quite a fair des- 
cription of him,” Laura answered. “Don’t you remember,” 
turning to Miss St. Barbe, “that day we went to see him about 
the club books, it seemed as if each time that the conversation 
turned on religious topics, he tried to lead it away? I remember 
being struck with that, because it was so different from what 
I had expected of a Catholic priest.” 

“TI remember being struck with it myself,’ Miss St. Barbe 
answered. 

“Well,” said the Rector, rather impatiently, “you haven’t 
told me yet what he did say.” 

“He told me the time I first went to see him with that child 
there,” pointing at Laura, “that I had no right to believe in 
Purgatory, because I was a member of the Church of England.” 

“ Nor have you,” said the Rector. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Rector, the Bishop said I had.” 

“ Nonsense !” 

“ Excuse me, he told me that the Church of England does 
not require me to believe anything for necessity of salvation.” 
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“ That surely is quite another thing ; the Church of England 
says these are my doctrines—these Thirty-nine Articles—I 
don’t, she says, go so far as the Roman Catholic Church does 
concerning its faith,as to say that if you do not affirm my 
creed you will be damned. I shouldn’t dare to say that, she 
says, but surely, that is a very different attitude from giving you 
license to believe in Purgatory.” 

“Then kindly inform me where your Liberalism has gone 
to? I thought that the particular glory of the Church of 
England was that she was so comprehensive, she could contain 
men of a// shades of opinions within her walls.” 

“Certainly, and so it is. The Church of England won't 
interfere with you. There is no one who will excommunicate 
you, or anything else, if you like to believe in such an absurd 
doctrine as Purgatory. All I say, is that a seally loyal 
member of the Church of England will accept those Thirty-nine 
Articles, and that if a man does not do so, he is not, in my 
opinion, I say, Joyal. I’m very glad indeed we don’t turn 
people out because they don’t all think exactly alike. Certainly, 
I don’t agree with such a man as ——— at the Abbey. I think 
his teaching as to miracles—well, I won’t say what !—but I 
don’t want to lose a man, leading such a life of self-sacrifice as 
that. I am glad we can keep him, though mind you, I can 
hardly allow that he is really /oya/ to the Established Church.” 

“Then, my friend,” said Miss St. Barbe, “you have brought 
us to what Father Learmonth really did say. He declared that 
if the Church of England did not define anything as of salvation, 
and from the Twentieth Article it is clear, you will agree, she 
does not ?” 

“ Thank God, too, for it,” interposed the Rector. 

“Wait a moment. That then, as she does not, how can she 
be said to be carrying on the work of the Apostles, who were 
commissioned to teach all nations, @a// things our Lord had 
commanded—a//, not some—that for us to say that God who zs 
Truth, was indifferent as to whether a man believed truth or 
falsehood, was to make it ridiculous to say for the future that 
God loves Truth and hates falsehood. Kindly inform me of 
your answer to that?” and Miss St. Barbe folded her arms, lent 
back in her chair, and smiled complacently. 

There was a silence in the little room, broken only by the 
quiet flicker of the fire within, and the moaning of the wind 
without. Laura, who was sitting on the arm of her chair, looked 
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earnestly at her husband's face, nay anxiously, but Mr. Rodney, 
though there was still a smile upon his countenarice, remained 
silent. Presently he looked across at Miss St. Barbe. 

“What is your answer to it?” 

“IT! I have no answer.” 

“ But I thought you called yourself a Broad Churchman?” 

“So I have for years, but I own I have never met 
with that objection before. I am honest. I confess I am struck 
by the man’s arguments. If you want an epitome of what I 
have hitherto held, it is, that God did not care what a man 
believed, so long as he acted up to his faith, whatever it was. 
I have never gone into the question before. Now I am struck 
by that simple objection. I can see no way out of it. That is 
my answer—what is yours ?” 

“T will tell you to-morrow. No, I own—I like to be honest 
—that, off-hand, I am not quite prepared upon the point., That it 
is of far more importance what a man does than what he believes, 
I stick to. I will think over Father Learmonth’s objection. 
It is clever of course. Those fellows always are rather good at 
those sort of things.” 

“Thank you. I like honesty. I respect you because you 
said that so far you wouldn’t answer the objection. Now shake 
hands, and send that child to bed. Look at her colour. She is 
much too excited.” 

Duncan Rodney’s heart sank within him. It was not fancy 
then. Others saw what he noticed, too. 

Miss St. Barbe went thoughtfully along the terrace that 
evening. In spite of the wind she stood still on her doorstep 
for a moment, looking at the quiet little Catholic chapel on the 
Green. There was something restful in it to her. Then she 
went in and prayed long and earnestly. I think the burden of 
her prayer that night was: “ Lord, what wilt Thou have me to 
do?” 











Reviews. 
—— 
I.—NOTES ON ST. PAUL.! 

THE favourable reception accorded to the Catholic Scripture 
Manuals, published primarily for the use of examination candi- 
dates, seems to have had the effect of encouraging other efforts 
in the direction of Scripture commentaries in the vernacular. 
To judge by the volume before us, the service thus rendered to 
Catholic literature is considerable. The fact undoubtedly is, 
that though ecclesiastical Latin is not a dead language, it is a 
dying one. Whether we look at the splendid theological 
treatises, like that of Scheeben for instance, no longer written 
in Latin, but in German, or whether we consider the com- 
parative reluctance to purchase such first-rate exegetical work 
as the Cursus Scripture Sacre, edited by Father Cornely and 
published by Lethielleux, the moral is the same. The ecclesi- 
astical studies of the future are likely to be more and more 
generally conducted in the language understanded of the people. 
Within the Catholic Church, as outside of it, priest and laity will 
to a large extent draw their information from the same books and 
will discuss the same problems. Father Rickaby seems to have 
taken this idea to heart, and this first-rate English commentary 
on the four best-known Epistles of St. Paul, while it will be 
more particularly welcome to the clergy, will be read, we trust, 
with profit and interest by many of the laity as well. The 
author's main object indeed has been to popularize, if we may 
venture to use such a word, for Catholics the reading of the 
Epistles, and for that it is necessary to make, not only the 
text of the sacred writer, but his thought, accessible to all. 
Of the commentary which he has supplied to effect this purpose, 
Father Rickaby says: 

I am afraid that I have not made St. Paul quite easy reading. 
Popular notes on the Apostle might go the way with popular notes on 

1 Notes on St. Paul (Corinthians i. and ii., Galatians, Romans). By Joseph 


Rickaby, S.J. viii. and 456 pp. Quarterly Series. London: Burns and Oates. 
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the great Greek historian Thucydides, whom he greatly resembles in 
abruptness of style. With the one author as with the other, one must 
face difficulties and not be afraid of the original Greek. Still one need 
not be a Greek scholar to profit by these notes. I have laboured 
everywhere to elucidate what exactly the Apostle meant to say; and as 
he was inspired for all time, to bring out that portion of his inspiration 
which is addressed to our age. 


Although Father Rickaby’s commentary is directed simply 
to explaining the Apostle’s thought, and not to developing it 
devotionally, the 456 pages of which his volume consists have 
not been too much to enable him to do justice to these four 
noble Epistles. Some readers, we fancy, will be tempted to 
regret that the notes are printed after and not beneath the text 
which they illustrate, but, as the author reminds us, the difficulty 
is easily obviated by the use of a New Testament, a book which 
everybody may be trusted to have beside him in a handy form. 
We can only conclude by wishing these brightly and clearly 
written notes the success which they deserve. 


2.—LIFE OF FATHER DOMINIC, THE PASSIONIST.! 

After his holy founder, St. Paul of the Cross, it would be 
difficult to find any one who has laboured so effectually or 
prayed so hard for the conversion of England as Father Dominic. 
This Life should be read by all who have the cause at heart. 
It is written in a homeiy, genial style; and is, like the subject 
of it, at once edifying and amusing. The great event of the 
Life is recorded in Father Dominic’s own words, written at the 
time to a friend in Italy. 


I arrived in Oxford, sodden with rain, a few hours before midnight. 
I went to Littlemore, and whilst I was drying myself before the fire, I 
turned round, and what was my surprise at seeing Mr. Newman 
kneeling before me, begging me to hear his confession and receive 
him into the Catholic Church. There, just beside the fire, he began 
his confession. Next morning I went to Oxford, and said Mass in a 
Catholic chapel which I found there. I came back to Littlemore in 
a heavy downpour of rain. Mr. Newman finished his confession, and 
Mr. Bowles and Mr. Staunton did the same. About six o’clock in 
the evening, October 9, I received the profession of faith of the three 
gentlemen. I then baptized them conditionally, and went through 
the usual ceremonies. On the following morning I said Mass in their 

1 Life of the Very Rev. Father Dominic of the Mother of God. By the Rev. Pius 
Devine, Passionist. 297 pp. London: Washbourne. 
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own oratory—having got the vestments and requisites from a good 
priest not far off—at which Messrs. Newman, Dalgairns, Bowles, and 
Staunton communicated. This I consider an ample reward for all I 
have suffered since I left Italy, and I expect that the results of such 
conversions will be incalculable. 

So indeed they were. Here is another picture, Father 
Dominic on his travels. 


He was in the habit of travelling with a huge trunk, and had nothing 
in it when leaving home but his habit, sandals, and a crucifix. Some 
one asked him why he had such a large bag [séc] for such a small 
quantity of travelling gear, and he said: “It is not for what I have 
going away, but for what I get coming home.” On his return he 
generally had the large concern crowded with books, potatoes, a 
teapot, a pair of candlesticks, perchance a pair of navvy’s boots for the 
gardener. He took whatever people gave him, and brought it home 
to the community. Once this precious article was lost, and he was 
waiting for its recovery. <A priest who knew him well was amused at 
his grief at having lost his luggage. Father Dominic despaired of ever 
seeing it. He was on his homeward journey, and it was full of odds 
and ends, insomuch that he told the priest twenty pounds would not 
buy it from him. The priest telegraphed, and had it sent back by the 
next train. On the platform he knelt down before all the passengers 
and embraced his treasure-trove. “Oh, my dear thronk, my sweet, 
lovely thronk, how many years have we been together, and how many 
journeys have we made! How many miseries have we shared, and 
how many rejoicings have we had together! The chance did separate 
us, but it was in an honest country. The English are honest. They 
gave their own to the poor and to the stranger.” 


This poor stranger, who did so much for England, died as 
saints have loved to die, in obscurity. He was seized with 
cholera on a journey, and expired at the Railway Hotel, 
Reading, in 1849. The first steps have been taken in view of 
his beatification. 

A little work of Father Dominic’s given in the Appendix, 
“A Letter addressed to the Professors of the University of 
Oxford in 1841,” would be a useful tract, if reprinted as such. 

Father Devine records as a “sad fact,’ “that, when the 
Book of Common Prayer was ordered to be read in churches 
by Elizabeth, only about two hundred out of twenty-two 
thousand priests refused to comply with the royal command.” ? 
This “sad fact” has been resolved by modern Catholic historians 
into a sad misstatement. 

+ P. 233. 
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3.—THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF THE PRIESTHOOD.! 


The Vindication still continues to attract attention, but the 
period of reviews and articles is giving place to the period of 
more searching examinations. Before this notice is in the 
hands of the public, the Church Historical Society’s answer 
will probably have appeared. That, we presume, will take a 
moderately High Church view. Mr. Dimock, whose essay is 
before us, is a representative of the Evangelical school, and 
the essay was read before a gathering of East Kent clergy and 
laity of that way of thinking. Thus it would seem that we 
are to have a series of object lessons to illustrate the disagree- 
ment as to true Anglican teaching which the Vendication 
asserted, and the Archiepiscopal answer to it (by implication) 
denied, to exist. Mr. Dimock commences with some words 
which we can heartily re-echo: “If we must have controversy 
in the cause of our loving Master, for our loving Master’s sake 
let it be the controversy of charity, which suffereth long and is 
kind. God's truth never loses power by being spoken in love.” 
This Christian principle he never forgets throughout the 
essay, which bears several traces of the desire to correct what- 
ever has been shown to be incorrect. So far as the author is 
engaged in arguing that his Church repudiates all idea of a 
sacrificing priesthood other than that of our Lord on Calvary, 
we are in entire agreement with him, and find his exposition 
very useful. When he goes on to maintain that this view is one 
to which we are committed by the clear teaching of Holy 
Scripture, we are of course in disagreement, but we would point 
out to the author that the Bull did not enter into that question. 
It presupposed it for the reasons expounded in the Vindication 
Another point the author has missed is the meaning of the 
phrase in the Bull declaring that “imposition of hands” is the 
matter of the sacrament “guatenus hoc loco se dat constderandam.” 
This Mr. Dimock understands to mean that imposition of 
hands is certainly a portion of the matter, if not the whole. It 
may be so, but the words of the Bull do not necessarily mean so 
much as this. They do not necessarily, or probably, mean more 
than, as the Vindication*® says, that imposition of hands is a 
ceremony which, if combined with appropriate words, can 


1 The Christian Doctrine of the Sacerdotium. By the Rev. N. Dimock. Fourth 
Issue. London: Elliot Stock. 
2 P, 23. 3 P, 87. 
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signify definitely the sacramental grace to be imparted. It 
follows that the alleged contradiction between the A/ostolice 
Cure and the Exultate Deo of Eugenius IV. has not even a 
prima facie basis of reality. 


4.—THE LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA HOLLAND.! 


Mr. Bernard Holland deserves thanks for publishing a 
selection from his mother’s letters. Our interest is readily 
attracted by the record of a human life, however quiet and 
simple its course may have been, if only it be marked by a 
certain distinction of thought and feeling ; nor is there a mode 
of portrayal which pleases us better than when we are allowed 
to see the person’s own letters, written spontaneously under the 
present influence of the passing events, especially if the writer 
be gifted with a good power of expression. It is not mere 
pleasure too which we derive from such an opportunity of 
listening to the intimate outpourings of another's mind and 
heart; for if the life thus self-portrayed be pure and earnest 
in its sentiments, high and generous in its ideals, it has an 
elevating tendency from which those brought into contact with 
it can benefit largely. That the Letters of Mary Sibylla 
Holland belong to this category will be quickly recognized. 
“A beautiful English life!” we feel sure, will be the exclama- 
tion of many, though in its tenour it could hardly have been 
more quiet and eventless. She moved indeed in a circle some 
of whose members are known to fame, but otherwise it was a 
life led in the seclusion of one or two country parsonages and 
the precincts of a Cathedral close. 

Mr. Bernard Holland claims for his mother that she was 
“gifted with sympathy, reason, and a seeing faculty ;” and these 
are in truth the qualities conspicuous in her published letters. 
Her deep affection for her family and her friends breathes 
through every page; her reason seems to have been at all 
times actively employed over the topics congenial to a cultivated 
mind, and foremost among them over the religious question; her 
seeing faculty, doubtless exercised also in other fields, is in 
the present letters specially remarkable for its interpretation 
of inanimate nature, with whose phases she was in keen 
sympathy. The great Cathedral (of Canterbury) exercised 


1 The Lett:rs of Mary Sibylla Holland. Selected and edited by her son, Bernard 
Holland. London: Edward Arnold, 37, Bedford Street, Strand. 
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over her an almost personal influence. “I thought to-day,” 
she writes in her diary, “about the influence of the Cathedral 
on people living, as we do, close to it, and often init. It is the 
influence of the actual building itself apart from services, and 
more than services; Lucy soon felt this. I remember her 
saying, ‘Mamma, it holds me, it is like a spell.’” Others have 
felt the same, but without being able to give the same vivid 
expression to their feeling as Mrs. Holland has done in her 
many passing references to the old Kentish Cathedral and its 
mysterious Bell Harry. 

In 1889, two years before her death, Mrs. Holland was 
received into the Catholic Church, and believing, as we Catholics 
do, that this is the goal towards which God’s grace is ever 
seeking to attract the spirit of man, our first interest in these 
letters is necessarily in observing the signs of this attractive 
influence in so chosen a life. We can see it at work almost 
from the beginning of the thirty years covered by the letters. 
When indeed she was on the verge of her reception she wrote 
down, “I don’t expect ... to be enchanted with the services 
or with the persons I should meet over there. They are the 
reverse of attractive to me;” and presumably this feeling was 
as pronounced, if not as urgent, in her earlier days. Habits 
formed by long and tender associations are strong with us all, 
and what wonder if one accustomed for so long to the doctrinal 
charms and refinement of Anglican Cathedral life should be 
somewhat repelled by the humble and not always lovely 
accompaniments of Catholic worship in English country places. 
Nor again, at one time, does she seem to have regarded the 
Catholic system as any longer possible. In 1877, whilst pro- 
testing that “our faith is not dead,” she adds, “ What is dead, 
and certainly a good deal has died since the middle ages, is 
the belief in such doctrines as the essential sanctity of the 
priesthood, with its peculiar power of binding and loosing, and 
the efficacy of certain acts of devotion as separate from the 
spirit of the inner man.” 

Still the very Cathedral with its services in which she so 
delighted played their part in guiding her sympathies towards 
the old Church which created them, and whose spirit still hovers 
about them. “Life in these ancient places is other than else- 
where,” she wrote in 1883. ‘One either dreams or wakes to 
a sort of pain and ‘aching void’ as it were. Perhaps it is the 
life that is gone and is not replaced by the new.” During the 
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years next following this attraction grew in power within her, 
till in January of 1889, she writes pathetically of the Catholic 
faith, “I shall starve to death without it.” An attraction such as 
this is not founded on mere feeling, but is the outgrowth of a 
reasoned conviction after study of the Church’s claims with the 
aid of earnest and persevering prayer. Of this aspect, however 
of Mrs. Holland’s progress towards the Church there is not 
much in these letters. Nor was much to be expected, the 
letters being those of ordinary friendly intercourse, not of a 
correspondence on that particular topic. 

Mrs. Holland’s reception into the Church must have given 
pain to those of her family and friends who could not share her 
views on the religious question. They extended to her, how- 
ever, the fullest tolerance and even sympathy in the difficulties 
of her new position, and it is one of the most pleasing features 
in the letters—pleasing because it means so much—that the 
change caused so little interruption of the free and trustful 
interchange of confidences between her and them. They could 
still understand one another. 


5.—THE BIBLE TRUE FROM THE BEGINNING.! 


This is the sixth of eight volumes of considerable bulk. 
Not having read the first five, nor more than a few pages of 
the sixth, we hardly feel inclined to do more than let the author 
speak for himself. The work is designed to solve all current 
objections against the Scriptures by an application of “the 
Gradal theory.” It was from the Hebrew of the early chapters 
of Ezekiel that the author “drew the inference that there was 
a Gradal system embodied in Scripture. When he so inferred 
he had no knowledge of the fact that the Gnostic Christians of 
the first and second centuries asserted the same truth.” 

According to this Gnostic view, our Lord and the Apostles 
spoke from different planes at different times; from the 
Demiurgus (Realm of Works); from the Middle Place; from 
the Pleroma or Spiritual Realm; and by the use of certain 
words, forms and turns, indicated to the initiated the level of 
the particular platform then occupied. “What is said by the 
Apostle Paul in 1 Cor. xiv. touching Tongues that need 


1 The Bible true from the Beginning. By Edward Gough. (Lond.) Vol. vi. 
London: Kegan Paul, 1897. 
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interpreting or simplifying, is all in reference to these Gradal 
Laws and to the spiritual meaning of Scripture.” 

Those who are fair-minded enough to accept the over- 
whelming Scripture evidence proving this theory, “will under- 
stand why he should say, as he here does, that for him it would 
be a sin against light, and treachery against his Saviour were 
he to accept the literalism taught in Christian colleges, preached 
in Christian pulpits, advocated in the Christian press... . When 
read in the light of the Gradal Laws, the Bible teaches that 
Christ is incarnate in the race, that his growth and suffering 
and resurrection are parts of a great evolutionary process ever 
being carried on in the race. The idea that he once lived ina 
visible form in Palestine, and was there born of a literal woman, 
is a delusion,” &c. 

If this is the sense in which the Bible is “true from the 
beginning,” we should be inclined to let Mr. Gough have the 
Bible all to himself. For ourselves we would undertake, in 
the light of his gnosis, and by means of the “S. Grade” and the 
“Y. M. Grade,” and the “Seed Process,’ and the “ Sinaitic 
Process,” to extract as much meaning out of one of Gilbert’s 
“Bab Ballads” as he does out of the Prophet Ezekiel. 


6.—LIFE OF CATHARINE EMMERICH.! 


A Life of Catharine Emmerich, by Helen Ram, formed the 
tenth volume of the Quarterly Series in 1874. Readable and 
interesting as it is, it seems to be now out of print. In its 
place we must take the Life now before us. Written first in 
German, and from German translated into French, and thence 
into English, it does not read quite so well as Mrs. Ram’s work. 
We are startled by “a heavy-appearing woman,”? nor do we 
hear with pleasure that “the pious teacher Overberg disdained 
at first to be bothered by him, he left him to do for himself.” 
The Life however is worth reading, and contains this lesson 
amongst others, that the extraordinary ways of God, recorded 
in the Bible, are ways still trodden by some extraordinarily 
favoured souls. We learn too at what cost of intense suffering 
they are trodden, which consideration may dispose us to bear 


1 Sister Anne Katharine Emmerich. By Wegener. Translated by F. X.M ‘Gowan, 
O.S.A. New York: Benziger. 
2 P, 208. 3 P. 209. 
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with better equanimity the humdrum and tedium of ordinary 
Christian life. We are glad to learn from the Preface that 
steps have been taken by the Bishop of Miinster to solicit the 
beatification of the saintly Augustinian nun. Her Life and 
Revelations have one stamp of genuineness: they are well 
marked with the Cross. 


7.—EXPOSITION OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE.! 


We gladly quote the words of the Papal Brief addressed to 
the Superior General of the Brothers of the Christian Schools: 
“We have no fear that there is anything in the books yon have 
offered Us which deviates from an exact exposition of Catholic 
dogma, for We see that they have received episcopal appro- 
bation.” The living voice of a learned and prudent expositor, 
using the book as a text-book, will still be required to set it to 
the best advantage. It is an all-round work, and travels into 
subjects which are commonly too much ignored in teaching 
catechism. There is a good Index. We notice a quotation 
on p. 531, purporting to be from St. Augustine: “The fire of 
Purgatory is more terrible than all that man can suffer in this 
life.” No reference is given, but we should be much surprised 
if such words occur in any genuine writing of the great African 
Doctor. 


8.—PASSION FLOWERS.? 


This is a volume of devotional verse of the lyrical order, 
bearing mostly on the Passion and love of Christ, though not 
unfrequently interspersed with more secular strains. The story 
of St. Hermenegild in blank verse occupies the last sixty pages. 
In style it is simple and often pleasing, though occasionally a 
little pretentious ; and at other times careless; for example, in 
“Our Bethlehem” we read : 


Knelt in the midnight cave 
The shepherds and sages three. 


1 Course of Religious Instruction, Institute of the Brothers of the Catholic 
Schools. Z.xfosition of Christian Doctrine. Part I. Dogma. Philadelphia: 
M‘Vey. 

2 Passion Flowers. By Father Edmund, C.P. New York: Benziger Bros., 1898. 
209 pp. 8vo. 
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9.—MOTION, ITS ORIGIN AND CONSERVATION.! 

The title of this book, though in a sense correct, is rather 
misleading. It might be expected that the motion of matter 
was its subject ; and this is indeed treated of, but not solely nor 
chiefly. The book is one suited not so much for the physicist 
or for the layman, as for the metaphysician and theologian. 
After an Introduction, it has a chapter on the teaching of 
Aristotle on Motion; and two on the teaching of St. Thomas 
on the same subject. It has chapters on Thomists and Molinists ; 
on Free-will ; on Causes, moral and physical ; on Occasions and 
Occasionalism, and Conditions; on Kinetic Energy; on Theories 
of Gravitation and Attraction; on Continuity ; on Resistance ; 
on the Production of Substantial and Accidental Forms; on 
Action and Motion; on Vital Actions; on the Prime Mover ; 
on the Origin of Mechanical Motion; on the Possibility of the 
World being created ad eterno, and the possibility of an infinite 
series. On most of these questions the author, whilst tilting 
against various writers, and their various views, claims for his 
own views, as do most writers on these questions, the support 
of St. Thomas. Poor St.Thomas! On the cover of his works 
might be written what was once written on the cover of a Bible: 

Hic liber est in quo quzerit sua dogmata quisque 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua. 

What a pity that students, instead of reading him with the 
prepossession that he must be advocating their own teaching, 
do not rather search his pages through and through, not to 
catch hold of some isolated and ambiguous phrase, but with the 
single desire to find out what he really taught. Then we should 
not so often find him cited as holding propositions in direct 
opposition with one another. 

We should wish to speak favourably of a treatise coming 
from a professor of the distinguished College which has rendered 
sO many services to the cause of Catholic study. But how are 
we to do so in the present instance ? 

Is it not a case of the sutor ultra crepidam? In his 
Preface the author says “he has not the least pretensions to 
be regarded as a physicist.” But surely one who is not well 
versed in mechanics, physics, and chemistry, and is not familiar 


1 Motion, its Origin and Conservation. An Essay by the Rev. Walter 
MacDonald, D.D., Prefect of the Dunboyne Establishment, St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. 
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with the conclusions of the best modern physicists, should have 
refrained from writing cn physical subjects. And if he will not 
refrain we must be prepared for many blunders and miscon- 
ceptions which can only engender in us an entire distrust in the 
author’s teaching. It is this fate which has befallen the writer 
of the treatise before us. For instance, in the chapter on 
Resistance, the elasticity of bodies is ignored. On page 209, 
the purpose of the essay is stated as being to show that “ there 
is no proof of the existence of force distinct from motion.” On 
page 214, we are told that, if there were no gravitation, and a 
hand were to lift a stone, and cause it to move, “there would be 
action without reaction.” 

On page 229 and 4109, the writer accounts for the reflection 
of light from a mirror, and for the rebound of an elastic ball 
from a marble slab, in a manner which simply takes our breath 
away. 

We begin to see that, if the resisting agent has any influence on 
the reflection of motions, it must be altogether of the moral order. 
It will I think be freely admitted by modern physicists that it is natural 
and due to a ray of light not to cease to exist when it falls on a mirror ? 
Since, then, owing to the resistance of the mercury, the ether cannot 
keep on moving in the line of vibration, its only refuge is to 
turn backward at some angle. But is it reflected by the mirror? 
It is; not, however, by an action, but bya privation; which is intelligible 
only on the supposition that God has given the mirror a right that the 
ether should not move on through the substance of the mercury. . . 
We find, therefore, that it is a question of rights. . . . One in the 
vibrating ether to continue to exist somewhere, the other in the mirror 
to exclude the ether from its place. When, therefore, in the natural 
conservation of this motion of light, the vibration—which God con- 
serves as He is bound to do—is brought into contact with something 
to which He has also given a right of excluding such wave motion from 
its position in space, He is bound to act in such a manner as will 
secure to both substances the rights He gave to each. He does this 
by simply reflecting the motion of the ether. ‘There are, therefore, 
both a physical and moral cause of the reflection of light. The physical 
cause is not any activity in the mirror. 


In short, it is the vibration itself which God preserves and 
causes at the presence of the mirror to flow in another direction. 
There is a moral causality in the mirror, which has the right 
that light should not pass through it; ze., it is naturally due to 
the mirrors that light should not go through it. Such is the 
author's account of the reflection of light. 
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On page 418, he puts the question to himself: “Why does 
a ball rebound from a slab?” and he answers: 


Certainly the rebound is due to the activity of some agent. But 
the slab does not act when it resists the progress of the ball; at least 
it does not act in so far as it resists.!_ Therefore there must be some 
other agent at work causing the ball to rebound; and except God 
what other agent can there be? 


The presence of the mirror in the path of a ray of light, and 
of aslab in the path of a moving ball, is the occasion for God 
to make the light and the ball go in another direction to their 
former one; the mirror and the slab do not act physically, but 
only as moral causes. And “moral causes,’ our author says, 
“are rightly defined as those to which something really distinct 
is natural or due.”? “In fact every true occasion is a moral 
cause, . . . but every moral cause is not an occasion.” “Give 
food to an animal, and you are the moral cause of the vital acts 
that follow, but not the occasion. Occasion only refers to free 
agents.” Such is the view of the author.® 

As regards free-will and God’s concurrence, the author’s 
views do not appear satisfactory, and they leave the mystery 
unsolved. But there is no necessity that it should be solved. 
There are very many things of which we do not know the 
“how,” though we know that they are; we know that we are 
free, and that God concurs with our acts: the “how” of these 
things it is not necessary for us to know. 

“ Though we only here and there catch a glimpse, we know 
that the great arc sweeps on to the perfect circle.” 


1 See ch. x. 2}. 173. 3 Pp. 175, seq. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


It is a proof of the wide interest taken in the subject that 
Father Barnes’ Collection of Documents bearing on the question 
of Anglican Orders, under the title of Zhe Popes and the Ordinal 
(Robert Browning, Paternoster Row), should have entered a 
second edition. This new edition is somewhat enlarged, and 
it has also secured a Preface from Cardinal Vaughan, in which 
his Eminence calls special attention to the identity of belief in 
regard to the character of Holy Orders between the Catholic 
Church and the separated Churches of the East, as asserted by 
Provost Maltzew, the able Russian theologian. 

Readers of THE MONTH do not need to be introduced to 
Mrs. Archibald Dunn’s descriptions of Indian life and scenery. 
She has now published them separately, with some additions, in 
a volume entitled Suuny Memories of an Indian Wihinter. 
Messrs. Walter Scott, Limited, are the publishers. 

Messrs. Benziger send a translation of Father Charles 
Perraud’s Meditations on the Seven Words. Father Perraud 
is brother to the Cardinal of that name, whom we learnt to 
know so well last summer, and the Cardinal writes a Preface. 
The meditations were originally delivered as sermons to 
crowded congregations at some of the leading Paris churches. 
The Cardinal’s cordial recommendation of them is fully justi- 
fied. Messrs. Benziger also send a second edition of Canonical 
Procedure, by the Rev. Francis Droste, edited by Dr. Messmer. 
The Instruction on Summary Procedure of 1880 is taken as 
a basis, and the editor has gone beyond the author in an 
endeavour to make the subject clear even to those who have 
but an elementary acquaintance with canon law. 

Our Lady of America, by the Rev. G. Lee, C.S.Sp., is 
published by Messrs. Murphy and Co., of Philadelphia. It is an 
account of the shrine of Our Lady of Guadaloupe, a famous 
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Mexican pilgrimage. Saint Anne d’Auray, by a Benedictine 
author, and published by Messrs. Burns and Oates, is an account 
of another famous shrine. As it is, we believe, visited by 
English Catholics in increasing numbers, this English account 
of it will be acceptable. It is a pity, however, that the author 
should, on the very first page, state, as though they were 
historical facts, the unguaranteed traditions which have come 
down to us as regards our Lord's near relations. Nor is it 
certain from Scripture that the Joseph who drew lots with 
Matthias was one of our Lord's “brethren,” whilst it is quite 
certain that Simon the Less was not the first Bishop of 
Jerusalem. 

Spiritual Exercises for a Ten Days Retreat, by Father 
Rudolph v. Smetana, C.SS.R., and Father Daniel Murray’s 
Practical Guide to Indulgences, have been received from Messrs. 
Benziger. 

Messrs. Elliot Stock send us a translation of M. Viktor 
Rydberg’s Roman Legends about the Apostles Paul and Peter. 
Under this title he classes together legends clearly apocryphal, 
and traditions which, though incapable of historical demon- 
stration, may yet be true. Thus we have, side by side, the 
story of Simon Magus ascending to heaven, and that of 
St. Peter saying, “ Lord, whither goest Thou?” Still, as stories, 
they are all well and reverently told, and make pleasant reading. 

Messrs. Browne and Nolan send, A Compilation on the Glebe 
Loan Question in Ireland, by the Rev. John Curry, P.P. The 
compilation gives an account of the various steps taken to 
obtain from Parliament some reduction in the interest, and 
some extension in the limit for repayment of the loans issued 
by the Treasury, in accordance with the Act of 1869, for the 
building of glebe houses, or presbyteries. All denominations 
were agreed in pressing the proposal on the Government, but 
the Chief Secretary's reply was discouraging. 

Sermons for the Children of Mary‘ may be used as a book 
for May. There is a demand for such books adapted to special 
seasons of the year, and we gladly say with regard to the 
present volume that if the Children of Mary who read it will 
take all or any of its fifty-two sermons to heart, this May will 
not have been ill-spent. The moral teaching of the book seems 
to us sensible, and, if it is commonplace, it is not extravagant. 


1 Sermons for the Children of Mary. By the Rev. F. Callerio. Translated from 
the Italian. Revised by the Rev. R. F. Clarke, S.J. New York: Benziger, 1898. 
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Moreover, the translation reads smoothly, without too strong a 
flavour of a foreign language. But having said this much, we 
fear that we have said all, and we can only ask ourselves in this 
case, as in that of many another of the books of piety which 
stream in upon us in such unfailing profusion from across the 
Atlantic: Why, oh, why should it be that, while writers upon 
every other topic think it necessary to light up their subject with 
some play of the imagination, some freshness of thought, some 
occasional literary allusion or quotation, our spiritual writers 
alone seem still to form themselves, both in matter and manner, 
upon the ponderous model of the divines of the last century, 
and not by any means the most eloquent divines of that! 

May Meditations, by the Rev. T. Swift, S.J., is from the 
Manresa Press, and may also find a place amongst the aids 
to devotion suitable for the present month. Their chief 
characteristics are brevity, simplicity, and great earnestness ; 
the Preface states that they are especially designed for Religious 
and for the Children of Mary. As they treat in detail of the 
Gifts and Fruits of the Holy Ghost in the Blessed Virgin, they 
will likewise form an excellent preparation for keeping the feasts 
of Pentecost and Trinity Sunday. 

Messrs. Benziger also send a book for the month of May, 
The Month of our Lady, from the Italian of the Rev. Augustine 
Ferran. 

The Catholic Truth Society sends us six fresh additions to 
its stock of bound shilling volumes. Of these two are further 
volumes of the Peacock Blue Series, and two are an accession to 
the Biographical Series. Zhe New Utopia, by the late Mother 
Francis Raphael, O.S.D., will be recognized by those who have 
previously read it in the Catholic Magazine. It is a story witha 
purpose, the purpose being to suggest to possessors of large 
fortunes the amount of good they are capable of doing. The 
authoress’s name is sufficient recommendation of her booklet, 
and if her scheme, like all Utopias, is a trifle quixotic, probably 
she does not expect it to be taken too literally. But there is 
much to learn from it, and our hope must be that it may gain 
some earnest young disciples. Some Protestant Fictions Exposed, 
is a companion volume to the previous series bearing that name. 
It contains Father Sydney F. Smith’s, Does the Pope claim to be 
God? Father Donnelly’s Rome and the Bible, Mr. Britten’s Truth 
about Convents, and five similar tracts. It is such fictions which 
are the main support of anti-Catholic feeling among the poor, 
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and it is hoped, as time goes on, to destroy their power by 
multiplying these careful and convincing refutations. 

Besides the bound volumes, we have before us several new 
Catholic Truth Society tracts. Episcopal Jurisdiction in Bristol, 
may be regarded as the nemesis on Dr. George Forrest Browne, 
the Anglican Bishop of Bristol, who, on the day of his 
enthronization, rashly called attention to the nature of episcopal 
jurisdiction. The Bishop of Clifton handles his Anglican 
neighbour gently but effectually, turning all his historical 
appeals against him, and using the opportunity to expound 
the much misunderstood nature of spiritual jurisdiction. The 
Bishop of Clifton has also added three more numbers to his 
series entitled Catholics and Nonconformists,a series based on 
the only sound principle of recognizing that there is a basis of 
truth and reality in the spiritual experiences claimed by 
Protestants, but showing that the true analysis of the experiences 
is not understcod by them. Other new tracts are, Father 
Cortie’s, S.J.,on The Age of the Sun, and the bearing of this 
on theories of evolution, No. 27 of the Catholic Library of 
Tales, and a Lzfe of St. Antoninus ; also some booklets and 
leaflets, Zhe Rosary Confraternity, What ts the Rosary Confra- 
ternity? Rules of Life, by Bishop Challoner; Before the 
Tabernacle, by a Layman; Plain Fact a Clear Interpreter of 
Scripture, Why Catholics go to Confession, Why Catholics Believe 
in an Infallible Pope, and Francis George Widdows. Mr. Britten 
also commences the separate publication of the chapters in his 
Protestant Fictions, three numbers—Nuns, Jesuits, Priests— 
being the first instalment. This republication is marked by 
revisions and additions. 
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II.—MAGAZINES. 
Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KATHOLISCHE THEOLOGIE. (2nd Quarter, 
1808.) 
The Certitude of our Natural Knowledge of God. L. Lercher, S./. 
The Regensburg Conference of 1601. HY. Hirschmann. 
The Sacraments and the Church, according to the 
so-called Works of Denis the Areopagite. /. Stig/mayr, 
S.J. The Question of the Galatians. V. Weber. Reviews 
and Notes. 


The ETupEs (April 5.) 

The Elections. /. Brucker. China and Europe. L. Gazllard. 
Duplex Personality. Z. Roure. The Russian Advance 
in Asia. H. Prélot. Emigration. /. B. Piolet. New Lights 
on Bourdaloue. H. Chérot. Evolution and Naturalism. 
B. Gaudean. Reviews, &c. 





(April 20th.) 

Free Association in Agriculture. China and Europe. The 
Authority of the Vulgate. M. Hanotaux’ Reception at 
the Académie Frangaise. “La Cathedrale.” Reviews, &c. 


LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (April 2.) 

The Herod of Antiquity and the Herods of To-day. Legislation 
and the Law of Rest from Servile Work. A New 
Translation of the Jad. Among the Brahmins. Three 
Demi-gods of Literature—Gabriele d’Annunzio, Maurizio 
Maeterlinck, and Hall Caine. 


(April 16.) 

The Statute and Oath of Charles Albert. Chronology of the 
Life of St. Paul. Castaway Infants in France. The 
Holy House at Ephesus. The Jew in History and in 
Modern Social Problems. 





LA REVUE GENERALE. (April.) 
In Germany. £. Verlant. Russia and France. C. Woeste. 
Catholic Policy in Belgium. 7. Hoyozs. Out of His Sphere. 
Miss Thackeray. Léon Ollé-Laprune. F. Deschamps. 
The Affaire Dreyfus. Comte A. de Limburg Stirum. &c. 
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DER KATHOLIK. 

The Defence of Savonarola. Dr. A. Brill. The South-Galatian 
Hypothesis. V. Weber. Christian Apologies in early 
Armenian Literature. S. Weber. Cardinal Wiseman. 
Dr. Bellesheim. Denis the Areopagite. /. Nzrschl. &c. 


L'UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. 
Blessed Innocent V. at Lyons. P. Selon. The Cardinalate. 
R. Parayre. The Church and Concordats. A60é Delfour. 
The Manitoba School Question. Chapelain and his 
Enemies. C. Bader. 


LA REVUE BENEDICTINE. 
The Benedictines in Iceland. £. Magniison. Recent Benedictine 
History. Dom U. Berliére. Dom Augustine Griininger. 








